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The Flower of Adversity 
By Rose Trumbull 


PUNY bud it was, and hedged with cruel thorn, 
And one who plucked it cried, ‘* Alas, my bleed- 

ing hand!” 
And, furious, cast it from her to the trampled sand, 

When lo! her feet were torn. 

But one there was who meekly wore it on her heart, 
And when her life blood warmed it into rosy bloom, 
And all the day was sweetened with perfume, 

She had forgot the smart. 

ScoTTSDALE, ARIZONA. 











God’s Promises Not Dated 

Long waiting is never a good reason for doubting 
a promise of God. Delay only adds to the richness 
and blessing of his promises, when that delay is of 


his ordering. Premature fulfilment of a promise 
might be worse, for us, than even the reversing of 
the promise,—but God does neither the one nor the 
other. An earnest Christian business man who had 
been fighting hard,and unsuccessfully to bring about 
an end which he believed was in the path of duty, com- 
plained to-a friend that it did seem as though a cer- 
tain one of God's promises was not holding good 
‘‘You didn’t have any date on that promise, did 
you ?’’ was the suggestive retort. We can safely 
afford to let God. decide when to fulfil any promise of 
his; and we: may- well. :be -grateful that-he always 
decides aright. 
x—<— 


Daily Bettering Our Best 

Some men are content if they do not fall behind 
their fellows ; others, if they do not fall behind them- 
selves. But there are some who are not content unless 
they are surpassing both others and themselves, and 
becoming ever better men, superior to conventional 
standards and to their own best attainments. Edward 
Bowen of Harrow was such a man. It was said of 


him : ‘‘ The desire .to make good better, and better 
best, was with him an instinct.’ ‘* He found his 
happiness in habitual self-sacrifice. At all times he 
was insistent upon self-sacrifice, even in the smallest 
things. . ‘ Never take the corner seat in a railway car- 
riage when other. people are in the compartment.’ ’’ 
‘¢He did not wish to be known or remembered by 
men ; but he wished to serve and to be loved by many 
friends. Above all, thought he, to serve; since to 
serve was the duty,—to be loved, only the reward."’ 
‘*1T don’t know how it is, sir,’’ a boy said about him, 
‘«but if Mr. Bowen teaches a lesson, he makes you 
work twice as hard as other masters, but you like it 
twice as much, and you learn far more.’’ It is the 
man who is becoming better himself who sacrifices 
himself. The stationary man preserves himself. And 
it is the man who sacrifices himself who can persuade 
others to sacrifice their old selves and to become bet- 


ter men, 
a” 


God’s Existence Never ‘“‘ Proved” 


Most children are in no doubt as to who their 
earthly parents are. Yet most children have no 
«* proof,’’ documentary or technical, that their parents 
are their parents. They need none, and they would 
refuse to. consider any. © So it is with men’s knowledge 
of their heavenly Father. That knowledge is never 
gained by ‘‘ proof.’’ The very Book which, under the 
Father's inspiration, tells us all that we know of him, 


bf 


contains not a syllable to prove that there is a God, 
and that he is our Father. Affirmations of the fact 
are there in abundance,—not as proofs, but as decla- 
rations of a truth in which men’s hearts rejoice be- 
cause they know with a knowledge that is beyond and 
better than proof. The fact that some few question 
or deny this knowledge does not mean that it is lack- 
ing even from their own hearts. And if they are to 
be won back to its recognition, this will be done, 
never by a massing of proofs, but by patient love that 
reveals their Father to them. 


x 
The Blessing of Not Being Consulted 


How grateful we should be for the things in life 
that are not of our choosing! What a failure we 
should make of life if we could order everything our- 
selves! A keen observer writes: ‘‘If the ideal con- 
ditions of life of which most of us dream could be 
realized, the result would be a padded and luxurious 
existence, well-housed, well-fed, well-dressed, with 
all the winds of heaven tempered to indolence and 
cowardice.’ Even those who have learned to rejoice 
in hard work could not safely be trusted to have all 
their work and its results just as they would like. 
The one thing that we are sure might so profitably be 
left out is likely to be the very thorn in the flesh that 
keeps us up to decency and manhood. All that God 
asks us to be responsible for is, not our conditions of 
living, but what we do with them. 
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The Treason and Peril of Sinning in Christ 


OST of us donot want to be kept from sinning, 
though most of us would like to be saved from 
the conséquences of sin., There are times, to 

be sure, when ‘every sin -is abhorrent to us,—not only 
the idea of sin in general, but every particular wrong- 
doing that might be suggested. At such times we 
are very close to Christ. His presence, and the 
vision of his love and purity, and of all that the con- 
trol of that love and purity will:mean in our lives, so 
outshine and overwhelm everything else, that sin of 
any sort, just then, is recognized by us at its true deso- 
late worthlessness. 

One who has for the first time found in Christ a 
Saviour from sin is likely to have this experience at 
that time. When such a one arises before others to 
contess his need of a Saviour and to acknowledge his 
joyful acceptance of the undeserved salvation that 
Christ offers, he feels that sin now has lost its charm 
for him. _ Alas, that that is only a feeding /—-and feel- 
ings are notoriously unreliable guides. It may be an 
hour, or even a day, before he gets the sickening, 
numbing realization that the Devil is still alongside 
one who has ranged himself on Christ's side, and 
that the Devil’s power does not seem to have been 
ended even for one who is in Christ. He finds that 
that foe still has his chief resource in what it was of 
old, the devilish power to make sin look attractive. 
The new disciple fights temptation, of course, and if 
he lets Christ. fight with -him, and for him, he con- 
-quers. But finally a new, strange, subtle suggestion 
‘comes to-him : the: Devil's. subtlest-and-most snake- 
like appeal. It is this: ‘‘ You do not really risk any- 
thing vital, after all, in yielding to this sin, for you 
are on. Christ’s.side ; you have accepted him and he 
has accepted you; he never told you that you must 
be sinless to be saved ; you are saved, now and for- 
ever ; your salvation depends upon what he does for 
you rather than:what you do for him ; therefore why 
not have the gratification which this slight divergence 
offers: vou without any giving up of your faith and 
your salvation ?’’ 

A man may not think -it out in just those words, 


but that is why one who is in Christ sins. And, oh! 
the awful, crushing consciousness that we dave sinned, 
after a losing encounter! We see sin, then, for what 
it really is, and it is loathsome to us. No danger, 
at that moment, of another failure. All sin is hideous 
to us, and we know that it always will be. The 
life to which Christ calls is not only lovely and joyous, 
it is easy, now, for only that life is free from the stain 
and black remorse of. wrongdoing. Our sin has 
driven us back to Christ. We are almost inclined to 
feel glad that we passed through it, for it has shown 
us Christ's stainless purity in such contrast with sin 
as perhaps we would not have have realized otherwise. 
And Christ welcomes us, unreproaching, as he did 
Peter after the traitorous denials. It is all right now ; 
our salvation is a real one, so real that the sin is 
blotted out as though it had never been. And we 
take up life again rejoicing. 

Until the next attack. And what is the peculiar 
power of the next attack, which the first attack did 
not have? Does it. not make one redden with burn- 
ing shame. to realize the cowardly truth that it is be- 
cause our sin in yielding to the first attack has been 
so freely forgiven, with no apparent loss to us in our 
standing among the ranks of the redeemed, that we 
are now debating whether the affair may not be re- 
peated with similar immunity? For we can always 
come back to Christ and be forgiven, you know. We 
belong to him; he knows we are frail ; he will not 
cast us off for one, or two, or twenty offenses ; his 
love is equal to it all, and more than equal ; we can 
never tire him out. 

No, we do not put it in just that shameful way ; we 
won't face the truth quite as squarely as that while we 
are letting the Devil re-open the question with us of 
the safety and propriety of our sinning-in Christ. We 
do.not use that phrase, ‘‘sinning in Christ’’; -it is a 
revolting one, and the Devil knows better than to use 
it with us. But every confessed follower of Christ 
who has ever deliberately. sinned, as all have, has 
done it with the lurking belief in the background of 
his consciousness that he is running no risk of eternal 
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loss in so doing, and that the sin is only an incident 
in his life which Christ will forgive, and even the 
harmful influence of which will latef be overcome. 
Some day he means to put down all sin, and never 
even debate it. Some day, but not now. 

And so life goes on, and every sin doubles the 
likelihood of the next, and the Devil is enabled to 
turn his attention from those who are comfortably 
sinning in unshaken confidence in the all-powerful 
salvation of Christ, to those who have not gotten rid 
of the idea that the accepting of Christ's salvation 
carries with it a pledge to fight every sin to its death 
in this life, as well as the assurance of life beyond. 

Branches of the Christian church have differed, and 
perhaps always will, as to whether Christ ever lets go 
ef a child of his who has once accepted him as Saviour. 
But that is not the question in our daily life in Christ. 
If one believes that his salvation in Christ is eternally 
assured beyond the power of any indulgence in sin to 
affect, can there be any treason more cowardly, any 
attitude more cruelly unloving, than that of the man 
who says, ‘‘I will accept all that my Saviour's great 
heart of love offers me, but I will withhold that for 
which I know he longs, my real allegiance in this 
life’’? For we have accepted Christ not only as 
Saviour, but as Master, and as captain of our sal- 
vation. What would we think of a soldier who 
swore allegiance to a cause, and enlisted in an army, 
and refused to fight at his captain's orders when the 
battle came on? Treason is the only word for that. 
Let us frankly recognize that refusal to fight and to 
prepare for battle as our Captain plainly directs is the 
only reason for any man’s ever losing a fight in this 
warfare. 

But that there is an awful peril in every yielding to 
sin can be testified to by every man who has thus 
yielded. Whether or not it is an eternal peril to one 
who is in Christ, it is at any rate a peril that makes 
its horrors and desolateness very real in this present 
earthly life. Christian men and women have tasted 
of this, and know. Paul must have had something 
unspeakably perilous in his mind and on his heart 
as he wrote, in an agony of vehemence, ‘‘I buffet my 
body, and bring it into bondage : lest by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should be 
rejected.’’ Certain it is, that persistent choice of sin 
atrophies the power to fight sin and the desire for 
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Christ's help in the fight. That one who is in Christ 
can go far toward making it impossible for even 


Christ to help him, —that is the peril from which others - 


than Paul have recoiled, and which they have pfayed 
against in self-distrust and helpless dependence upon 
Christ. It was to those who had accepted Christ and 
were ‘‘ called to be Jesus Christ’s,’’ and ‘‘called to 
be saints,"’ that Paul wrote, concerning their tempta- 


tion to deliberate sin, ‘‘ What then? shall we-sin, be- - 


cause we are not under law, but under grace? God 
forbid. Know ye not, that to whom ye present your- 
selves as servants unto obedience, his servants ye are 
whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness ?’’ The bondservant of 
Christ who is obeying the mastery of sin is obeying 
that which is ‘‘ unto death."’ 

The discouragement of our failures and of our love 
of sin,would be too great to bear were it not that we 
know that God's truest and most richly blessed follow- 
ers are not free from this which tries to be the curse of 
our lives. Paul is enough of an example to send us 
to our knees in a prayer of hope, not of discourage- 
ment. And one of the most notably blessed spiritual 
leaders of to-day gives revealing and encouraging 
glimpses of his own struggles, his own awful need, 
and at the same time the possibility of victory, when 
he utters the prayer: ‘* Gracious Father, thou knowest 
my sins. Help me to hate them. I bring to thee 
the sins I love. Help me to cast them out. May 
the pure become the alluring! May the good taste 
sweet !"’ 

Christ promises victory, victory even to us who 
have been traitors to him while we bore his name! 
Our every sin has been our permanent loss ; but he will 
yet enable us to face toward the front, with him, and 
though we stumble and fall, never again to desert his 
standard. To doubt this is to doubt him ; for his sal- 
vation is for this life, not only for the next, and we 
may be fully assured that what he has promised he is 
able also to perform. He longs to say of us, as Paul 
was able to say of those who were as frail as we: 
‘«thanks be to God, that, whereas ye were servants of 
sin, ye became obedient from the heart to that form 
of teaching whereunto ye were delivered ; and being 
made free from sin, ye became servants of righteous- 
ness.'’ This is ourdeliverance. Shall we not accept 
it? 
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Naming a Child in the East 


When the careful statement of a thoughtful 
scholar is challenged by equally thoughtful readers, 
there is likely to follow a really profitable investiga- 
tion of truth. This holds good in the case of a criti- 
cism whi¢h several keen-eyed readers of The Sunday 
School Times have made ona statement by George 
M. Mackie, M.A., D. D., in an article on ‘* The 
Significance of the Name in the East’’ which Dr. 
Mackie had been asked to write as a special side- 
light on the lesson of April 14, ‘‘God Gives Jacob a 
New Name.'’ Readers in Illinois, California, Min- 
nesota, and Ontario, have challenged the same point. 
The Illinois reader’s letter is the fullest, as follows : 


In Dr. Mackie’s very interesting article on ‘‘ The Signifi- 
cance of the Name in the East'’ he speaks of the custom in 
England and America of naming a child “ after a parent who 
is still alive." He then adds, ‘‘This is not met with in the 
Bible’': and in the next paragraph says, ‘It has always 
seemed absurd according to Oriental thought to name a child 
after a parent still living.” 

It has always seemed to me that the proposal of the ‘‘ neigh- 
bors and kinsfolk’’ of Zacharias and Elisabeth to call their 
son ‘“‘ Zacharias, after the name of his father’ (Luke r : 59) 
indicated a custom. 

Edersheim refers to ‘‘the groundless objection... that a 
family name was given only in remembrance of the grand- 
father, deceased father, or other members of the family,’’ and 
adds this comment : “Strange that such a statement should 
ever have been hazarded ; stranger still that it ever should be 
repeated after having been fully refuted by Delitzsch."’ 

Possibly Dr. Mackie may have some further light on this 
point. 


Dr. Mackie, whose volume on ‘ Bible Manners and 
Customs ** has helped many an Occidental reader to a 
better understanding of the Oriental book the Bible, 
writes from Beyrout in answer to this question : 


As to Oriental custom: The witness of Oriental home-life 
at the present day is clear and decided on this. point. It 
always regards a family name—that is, the purpose in giving 
a child a name already borne by a relative—as a reminder of 
one who, though absent and unseen and therefore apt to be 
forgotten. is still a living personality. The only case in which 
this cuseom allows a child to be named after its own father, is 
when the father has died before the child was born. Such a 


claim generally takes precedence of all others. But with the 
father still alive, the favorite family name is that of a deceased 
grandparent. When the said grandparent has had several 
sons, this right will belong to the first-born for his first- 
born son. 

A child is sometimes named after a grandfather who is still 
alive, the reason for this being that it is a much-prized dis- 
tinction, and the parents do not wish their child to lose the 
privilege of bearing such an honored name. In such a case, 
the grandfather is generally well-advanced in years and in 
feeble health ; but even then he is always approached more 
or less indirectly to be sounded as to whether his feelings 
would be hurt by such an exceptional act. The possibility of 
offense lies in the fact that the memorial value of the name 
carries an implied anticipation of his death ! 

So far is Oriental custom from naming a child after a living 


parent that it rather deprecates it by an exactly opposite ob- , 


servance. When the first son is born in a family, it is usual 
for both father and mother to discard their own names for a 
new name that indicates their relationship to their child. ‘hus, 
if the child is named ‘Abdullah (Servant-of-God), the fa-her is 
henceforth called Abu-‘Abdullah (Father-of-‘Abdullah), and 
the mother is similarly Im-‘Abdullah (Mother-of-‘Abdullah). 

Edersheim's opinion and references: With regard to the 
Bible, as there is nothing in the law of Moses either enjoining 
or forbidding the naming of a child after a living relative, indi- 
vidual Jews who stand by the written letter of the command- 
ment claim the right to do as they please. Doubtless there 
have always been cases of such independent action, ‘but it 
would be felt and recognized that the ordinary custom was 
something different. 

With regard to the instances referred to in Josephus,— 
namely, that of Matthias as the name of his own father and 
brother (Life 1: 1), end that of Ananus, son of Ananus (Wars 
IV, 3:9),—it is possible that these exceptions were due to 
Hellenistic imitation in Jewish city life, or to the meaning 
actually inherent in such names. In ‘these two instances one 
signifies ‘‘ God’ s-gift,"’ and the other ‘ God's-favor,’’ and such 
names would be a permanent reminder of the parents’ grati- 
tude for the living child given to them. _ The fact that the same 
name had for the same reason been horne by the father was 
eclipsed by this higher retationship that made every Matthias 
in his own right a gift. of God. : 

As to Zacharias: \n this passage.referred to in Luke, objec- 
tion is taken to the name of John because it had not been borne 
by any relative of the child's parents, thus pointing to the 
familiar memorial significance of sich names. 

In the light of what has been mentioned with regard to Ori- 
ental traditions, it would seem that, as Zacharias was a man 
advanced in years, it was concluded that he was worthy. to 
confer a grandfather's honor upon his own child. Further, as 
he had been dumb for a considérable time;.and probably deaf 
also (Luke 1 : 62), village opinion had almost decided that he 
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would die before the Bs wes born, and then the child would - 


havé to be called after h 


It was only in the name of such an accepted custom that t 
friends and neighbors would be able to interfere in such a pri 
vate, family matter. - . 

And so the surprise referred to by the evangelist was partly, 
due to the fact that such un authoritative decision, and 4 
rapturous power of speech, should burst from one who had sc 
far been reckoned among the dead that they proposed to name 
his child after him. 


G. M. MACKIE. 
Here is interesting witness to the fact that a rule is| 
sometimes strengthened, rather than done away with, | 
by reasonable exceptions. 


Xx 


; | 
Does Good Ever Come from Evil? | 
God and the Devil are eternally opposed to each 
other, and God never gets any help from this enemy 


persuades men todo. We may be quite certain of 
this, even though we see God gaining and the Devil | 
losing every day. A class of boys in the District of 
Columbia has been puzzling over this truth as sug- 
gested in a recent lesson article in the Times, and the 
teacher of the class now writes : 


In your comments on the lesson for April 21, you say that 


} 
| 
} 


of his, nor from anything the enemy ever does or | 


good never comes from evil. The question was discussed in | 


my class of boys (aged 15 to 17), and one of them gave the fol- 
lowing wees to show that good did sometimes come 
from evil. 


A man committed murder while under the influence of 
liquor. On coming to himself he was so horrified by his 
crime that,he changed his whole course and became a Chris- 
tian. 


I was not able to answer this to the boy's satisfaction, nor to 
my own. I shall appreciate help if you can give it. 

What won this drunken murderer to Christ? Was 
it liquor? Was it murder? . Or was it. a Saviour 
whom he found ready to forgive and redeem even 
such a drunken murderer as himself?. The good that 
came to the man came after, not from, the evil in his 
life. And it came from God, not from sin. True, 
God took advantage: of the man’s horror and self- 
loathing, following -his sin, to speak-to-him at a time 
when he was the more ready to listen, and to turn to 
God, because the awfulness of sin was now so plain. 
But even that horror and self-loathing were not caused 
by the sin.; they sprang from the God-image in the 
man which revolts from sin. So it was God. that in- 
vited and caused the.canversion, not sin... Otherwise, 
why not recommend drunkenness and killing as hope- 
ful first steps to conversion ? Would this class of boys 
feel ready to.suggest that as a good thing? God does 
not need sin ‘to win men.to himself. God cannot use 
sin for -that purpose, .or for any purpose. After men 
have tried sin and found its: bitternes-, they sometimes 
turn to God and are saved. But evil is never a first 
step toward goodness. It works always and only in 
the opposite direction. 
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Fighting the Danger from Specializing 

A ‘‘rut’’ has been defined as ‘‘a grave open at 
both ends*’; and the specialist in any field is in 
danger of this kind of premature burial. , The. sug- 
gesting of this truth in a recent editorial note in these 
columns, on ‘‘ Dying in Increased Knowledge,’’ has 
called forth a very interesting reminiscence from a 
Buffalo, New York, reader, as follows : 


The enclosed clipping, [the note mentioned above] from 
your issue dated May 11, reminds me of something analo- 
gous. The Rev. E. E. Chivers, D.D., now the Field Secretary 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, was pastor for 
twenty-two years of the Prospect Avenue Baptist Chureli of 
this city. He used to tell us, in those delightful informal side- 
talks that came occasionally, that every one ought to have a’ 
hobby and ride it. ‘‘Something,’’ he said, ‘‘outside of the 
person's ordinary everyday routine ; something that would 
take the mental and physical energies out of their beaten track 
and bend them in another direction, for a while at least. 
Then,’ he would add, ‘‘every six months or so let him take 
on a new one.”’ 

Tireless worker that he was and is, he said or thought noth- 
ing about dropping any, but only of taking on. So he finds 
time among his varied labors to step aside and deliver a lecture 
to the Indian Woman's Club (composed of Indian women 
whom he helped bring to Christ) of somewhere in the Indian 
Territory, on ‘' The Fairy Lore of Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Night's Dream,"’ giving for ‘a reason for his interest in the 
subject that the scene is laid near his birthplace in Wales. I 
suspect that the reason is that he wants to keep out of the rut, 
and (sub rosa) that’s the reason I am trying to tell you this. 


Any specialist is always a better and safer student 
in his own specialty by adding real study in another 
field. No man’s judgment is likely to be sane and 
dependable in the field. that he knows most about un- 
less he knows considerable about something outside 
that field. Dr. Chivers’ advice is sound, as can be 
testified to by many another hard worker who has 
found delight and exhilaration and recreation for re- 
newed effort in taking on rather than in letting go. 
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MONG the men in St. Jude’s Church was one 
A. who stood alone, if he did not stand out, and 
ROSA who had a place of distinction, if it was not 
($\$ freely coveted. While he was rich, there 

a were men richer ; while he was.able in affairs, 
there were other men abler ; while he was a regular 
attendant at worship, there were others as regular ; 
while he was perfectly respectable in life, there were 
others quite as respectable. But by general agree- 
ment there was no one so thoroughly, consistently, 
perseveringly, ingeniously mean. He was the. hard- 









-est man within the church, and it would have been 


difficult to find his rival within the city. His seat 
rent he paid promptly, but refused to take more than 
one sitting at the end of a pew, and on one occasion 
suggested that he ought to receive discount, because 
he did not take a little credit as other seatholders 
through sheer forgetfulness were apt todo. To the 
sustentation fund, the chief effort in St. Jude's, he 


sent one pound a year instead of fifty, which was the 
-amount shrewd financial managers assessed. him at, 


and when a moving appeal was made to increase the 
fund and to raise the salaries throughout the land on 
account of the increased rate of living and the higher 
scale of wages, Murchieson admitted the force of the 
argument and raised his contribution from one pound 
to twenty-five shillings. He declined in opprobrious 


‘tecms to give anything to foreign missions, because 


he believed that any heathen. who became a Christian 
did it for what he was to get.; and he would give no 
countenance to the home mission enterprise of St. 


- Jude's, because he argued if workingmen would give 


up drinking and general wasting they would be as 
well.off as he was, and could pay for sittings for them- 
selves. ‘3 Pikbe “G0 cis 35 a 

To the daily collection this man‘gave:exactly three- 
pence, at morning service; and. nothing in the 
afternoon, «and: he: was. uknawn ~ to. have. changed 
money on the road to: church upon: discovering that 
the smallest coin in his purse was a sixpence. 
economy outside church ‘life, through: long *practise 
and the exercise? of an .acute intellect, amounted to 
genius, and the stories about his. nearness flew from 
mouth to mouth in the city.. -How he would go out 
of his way cand deliver a note with his own hands to 
save the penny stamp. How: he: would. go down to 
town on the top of a’ bus, and with a stiff.neck, when 
the rain was pouring,.to save an extra half-penny for 
traveling inside. How he threatened to prosecute a 
mercantile association of which he was a member, 
because. when it’ was wound up the balance was 
handed over to: a hospital—his share being thirteen 
shillings and twopence-halfpenny. How he sold the 
clothes of a deceased elder brother to a pawnbroker, 
and how, having obtained a few geraniums for his 
little garden from- a generous neighbor, he disposed 
of them for a.consideration to another neighbor. He 


. became in course of time the model and standard of 


parsimony, so that men’s faces lit up with cynical 
amusement at his appearing, ae 8 any new achieve- 
mént of meanness was cheerfully and instantly 
assigned to Murchieson. Round him gathered an an- 
ecdotage of shabby inventions and miserly tricks. 

It was exactly the type of character—cold, calcu- 
lating, ungenerous, inhuman —which offended and 
irritated Carmichael beyond every other ; and among 
other foolish things the minister said, fortunately only 
in private, this wild word, that he had more hope of 
the drunkard for the kingdom of God than of a 


. miser, and that he would have been. less disgusted if 


he had met Murchieson coming home from a Burns 
dinner, singing aloud, than he was when Murchieson 
objected on a principle ot management to give to the 
support ot the Royal Infirmary. Murchieson was so 
much in Carmichael’s mind that he became an 
offense and an obsession. Generally he was angry 
with the old man ; occasionally he was sorry for him; 
he was always helpless with him. From his place at 
the end of the pew he stood out from the rest of the 
congregation, hard, gray, torbidding, like a jagged 
rock emerging from the dancing, shining water, and 
exercised a paralyzing influence upon a. sensitive 
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THE POWER OF THE CHILD 


BY IAN MACLAREN 








preacher. Any argument for liberality was shivered 
to pieces on that iron front, and any appeal to senti- 
ment withered before that contemptuous eye. Mur- 
chieson got upon the minister's nerves, and threat- 
ened to be a blight upon his speaking, as when a 
frost nips the apple-blossom. As often as he .used an 
illustration of the affections, he caught, as it were, 
the old man saying, ‘* Balderdash,’’ and as often as he 
exalted high ideals he seemed to hear Murchieson’s 
cynical chuckle. When he tried to climb, Murchie- 
son clutched him with his lean talon, and pulled him 
back to: the sordid commonplace, and he dared not 
give place to the mystical even for a minute without 
apologizing to that champion of realism. Browbeaten 
by the tyranny of fact, Carmichael found himself 
commending Christianity on grounds of profit and 
loss, and eulogizing godliness because it conduced to 
thrift and the-accumulation of capital. ; 

When. Carmichael ‘started his holiday scheme, b 
which the children of the city were to get a fortnight 
in the country, he offered a private and cowardly pe- 
tition in his. secret devotions that Jacob Murchiesen 
should be absent that morning from church—not 
seriously ill, but detained by a cold in his head.. It 
was not answered. Jacob never had colds, being as 
impervious to the weather as he was to, emotion, and 
objected on principle to all illness, because it lent 
itself to doctors’ bills and hindered from business. 
Of course he was in his place; more visible and as- 
sertive, more unsympathetic and scornful, more com- 
manding and vigilant than ever. During the Psalm 
befere sermon, Carmichael was much tossed in his 
mind, and knew not what to do. With Murchieson’s 
eye upon the pulpit like the artillery of a fortress 
trained: upon some poor trading-vessel, how could 
one even dare to mention sé unmercantile and un- 
profitable a scheme as country holidays for city chil- 
dren, and what spirit could one have to ask for solid 
silver and gold on.the basis of such feeble sentiment? 

As he spoke he imagined Murchieson’s running com- 
mentary, and the points that he would triumphantly 
make. --Why didn’t the parents, themselves pay for 
their children’s holidays, and what did poor people 
mean by having so many children? He-was not a 
poor man, ‘but he had never seen his way to marry, 
and if he had no time or money to waste on such a 
lyxury, much less had a man on five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a week. If the brats were sent from home and 
let loose in the country they would. get into more mis- 
chiet even than in the city, and being beyond control 
would be certain to do damage to property. Would 
not the sight of the children going for a whole fort- 
night on holiday excite vain thoughts in the minds of 
their parents, and suggest that they should have more 
holidays? The next thing would be that working- 
men would be wishing to spend a fortnight in the 
country, and when that day came national ruin was 
not far off. As for himself, he took New-year's day, 
and that was more than sufficient, and he always re- 
garded the bank holidays as a personal grievance. 
Would it not be far better for children to be working, 
and so learn habits of industry? Was not all this 
foolish nonsense about recreation just a premium for 
laziness ? Why should anybody have holidays, 
wasn’t Sabbath enough time for resting? And why 
should he have to pay for other people’s holidays 
when he had to scrape in order to get his own living 
—‘‘scraping’’ was Jacob's favorite description of his 
business toil? Had preachers no knowledge of life, 
and was the pulpit to be forever a fountain of washy 
sentiment and deleterious twaddle ? 

Carmichael already shivered and began to lose 
heart as he felt*the cold spray of utility falling on his 
poor words, and the heat being frozen out of them. 
As a man hot in temper and impatient with mean- 
ness, he'was tempted to strike out and to denounce 
the Murchieson type, so as to secure an emotion of 
indignation, if he could not sustain an emotion of 
compassion. ‘If he had yielded to this impulse, as 
too often he did; the sermon would have been a mas- 
terpiece of sarcasm, tickling the congregation like 
mustard upon. the palate, and hardening Jacob into 
adamant, and doing not the slightest good to the end 
in view. 

Fortunately, Carmichael’s mind, lying open to the 
breath of: God's ‘Spirit; was blown -in another direc- 
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tion, and he looked on Murchieson through the me- 
dium of a gentler atmosphere. A feeling of genuine 
sorrow swept over his mind for.an old man who had 
come to seventy years of age and never had known 
the sweetness of love, who was out of touch with chil- 
dren, and a stranger to kindness, to whom life was 
nothing else than a weary grind and purposeless 
money-making. The sight of Murchieson that day, 
instead of irritating, gentled Carmichael, and gave to 
his speech that accent of compassion which arrests 
and conciliates and conquers the most indifferent 
hearers. When he unfolded his scheme for giving a 
happy time in the country to poor bairns, and de- 
scribed the result of a private experiment made the 
year before, the congregation was distinctly touched, 
and if Carmichael had been asking the money by an* 
offertory he would suddenly have closed his sermon 
at a certain point five minutes before the terminus. 
When hardheaded, unemotional men stare fixedly at 
the roof of the church or fall victims to a violent cold 
in the head before the preacher's eyes, if there be 
any practical wisdom in him, he will fling over two 
fetching illustrations and the most finished of perora- 
tions and send round the bags. When the tide is at 
its height is the time to make for the harbor. It 
seemed to him, as he was speaking, that even Mur- 
chieson looked less glacial than usual, and in the 
evening he hugged the thought, though he consi<- 
ered it pure fancy, that Murchieson at that moment 
had nearly broken down. It was of course pure 
fancy, but pleasant to dwell upon, like the visions of 
Utopia or the prophecies of the millennium. 

That master of economy was so much in the min- 
ister's thoughts that he was not absolutely surprised 
when Murchieson called on him next morning, and 
he was still so affected by his piay of fancy that Car- 
michael asked his wife, before going into his study, 
how much she thought Jacob would give to the chil- 
dren’s holiday fund. Kate, with more shrewdness 
than charity, declared her belief that the visitor had 
come to remonstrate with the minister on account of 
this new fad, which would only pauperize the people, 
and her conviction that, if for a wonder he gave any- 
thing, the furthest limit would be two-and-sixpence. 
She also freely described him as a disgusting old skin- 
flint, and suggested that her husband should deal 
with him as he deserved, and that she would be glad 
afterwards to hear his adjectives. Which was only 
one out of a hundred proofs that Kate was -not a 
model wife for a minister, but that is the story I 
should like to tell some other day. Carmichael was 
still under the glow of yesterday, and: in a fit of en- 
thusiasm assessed Jacob at ten shillings. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Transformation 
By Joseph A. Torrey 


SAW a loathsome worm, 
Meanest of crawling things. 
Change to a beauteous fotm, 
And soar on jeweled wings. 


MANCHESTER, Mass. 
he 
A Chronological Puzzle Solved 


By David L. Holbrook 


N VIEW of recent archeological discoveries, we 
are told that back of Abraham's time there is to 
be reckoned a historical period of hundreds, per- 

haps thousands, of years, to say nothing of more 
ancient pre-historic ages. On the other hand, the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis, by a very simple sum in 
addition, appears to assert that exactly two hundred 
and ninety-two. years elapsed between the flood and 
the birth of Abraham. In explanation, it is said that 
«« the numbers in the Bible for the times before Abra- 
ham were not intended to be understood as giving a 
chronology.’’ But this assertion calls for explanation 
of its own apparent inconsistency with the -explicit 
statements of this chapter. Such explanation is not 
wanting, but as often given it covers so much ground 
as to be somewhat elaborate, not to say confusing. 
If, however, we confine attention to the specific case 
mentioned, a very simple solution of the puzzle may 
be suggested. 

One fact must first be recognized. In tracing 
genealogies, biblical writers often omit some of the 
generations from the list, and yet retain the word 
‘*begat’’ as a connecting-link, Numerous instances 
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of this practise occur in the Scriptures. One such is 
very familiar and very plain. Matthew's genealogy 
of Jesus (Matt. 1 : 8) states that Joram begat Uzziah, 
whereas — was really the great-great-grandfather 
of Uzziah (2 Chron, 22:1, 11 ; 24:27; 26:1). When 
Matthew wrote his Gospel, the genealogy of the kings 
of Judah was a matter both of common knowledge 
and of easily accessible records. His omission of 
some links seems to have been deliberate, and appar- 
ently for the sake of symmetry (Matt. 1:17). The 
case then stands thus : 


The Facts in Full Matthew’s Abbreviated 
Table 

JORAM JORAM 
begat 

AHAZIAH 
begat 

JOASH begat 
begat 

AMAZIAH 
begat 

UZZIAH UZZIAH 





The readers of Matthew, therefore, if thoroughly 
familiar with the succession of the kings of Judah, 
mentally supply at this point, Joram became the 
great-great-grandfather of Uzziah, If, however, un- 
certain of the immediate succession, they very prop- 


erly interpret, Joram became a progenitor of Uzziah,— _ 


whether as his father or as a more remote ancestor. 
This broader meaning of the word is also illustrated 
in such a passage as Genesis 10: 15-18, where it is 
said that Canaan ‘‘ begat’’ a number of tribes. 
Referring now to the eleventh chapter of Genesis, 
it confessedly covers a long time ; many names may 
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well have been omitted from the genealogy, and we 
are uncertain at nearly every point as to the immedi- 
ate succession. It seems, in such cases, reasonable 
to interpret the word begat as meaning broadly, be- 
came a progenitor of. For example : 

Shem was a hundred years old, and became a pro- 


genitor of Arpachshad two years after the flood ; and 


Shem lived after he became a progenitor-of Arpach- 
shad five hundred years, and begat sons and daugh- 
ters. And Arpachshad lived five and thirty years, 
and became a progenitor of Shelah, etc. 

This is not reading anything into the text. It is 
reading out of the text the seeming implication that 
each man in the list was the immediate father of the 
next. For aught the record is intended to assert 
Shem and Arpachshad may have lived centuries 
apart. There is therefore room in this chapter for 
any number of centuries or millenniums required be- 
tween Noah and Abraham. 

It may be thought that this interpretation retains, 
and rather emphasizes, another difficulty which a 
different hypothesis might avoid ; namely, the exces- 
sive longevity of the ancients. But any suggestion 
yet offered has its difficulties. As for this particular 
one, it may be frankly’ recognized as such without 
serious prejudice to the view above taken. A genera- 
tion ago many things would have seemed incredible 
‘which to-day are known as sober facts. Did the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis contain an assertion that 
there was civilization in the Euphrates Valley thou- 
sands of years before Abraham, ‘it would, until re- 
cently, have seemed beyond all reason, but we now 
know such to have been the fact. That Shem should 
have lived six hundred years does indeed still seem 
incredible. But that does not make it so. 

Union City, Micn, 
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A Flower Garden in the Azores 


Second Letter from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday School Convention at Rome 


E. Howard 








T WAS a cloud at first, lying low upon 
the eastern horizon, then: the faintest 
hint of a sharper outline than the edge 
of a mist, and as the sun climbed higher 
its rays fell full and clear upon the seaward 
crags and rolling hills and towering peaks 

of St. Michael's in the Azores. We had crept along 

under the shadow of Pico Island during the night, 
lifting its head more than seven thousand feet above 
the sea, and falling sheer to the sea-bottom two thou- 
sand feet below, a huge volcanic cone uplifted by 
titanic forces of earth's deeps. Lights from the shore 
had sent their slender gleam over the dark waters to 
us as we passed, and the spire of Pico was a shadow 
against the stars to the north. But now St. Michael's 
was coming to us out of the sea, with no shadow of 
darkness about it. Ferraria Point gave us welcome. 

We could see the surf leaping over the rocks along 

the shore, and low beaches, flanked with sea-worn 

cliffs, ; 

Above these ragged fringes of the island were soft 
and pleasant fields on rolling foothill land, not unlike 
some glimpses of the Irish coast-country, completely 
covered with thrifty farms, set apart by deep hedge- 
rows, and bearing aloft in the morning wind huge 
windmills, busy with their tasks in the early hours of 
the day. 

We rounded the bold breakwater of Ponta Delgada, 
and the hoarse bellow of our signal startled the water- 
front to life; -It was a breezy morning. Volcanic 
rock skirting the shore spouted little jets of foam as the 
harbor swell came inshore. The white and blue and 
pink of the square-built, red-tiled houses rose above 
the black of the rocks in brilliant color. From the 
inner bend of the harbor fussy little launches hurried 
toward the ship, and shore boats of broad beam came 
down the wind, the Portuguese longshoremen resting 
idly on their sweeps, while the blades hung just above 
the water, catching the fresh breeze as impromptu 
sails. 

It was a good fifteen minutes’ pull to the quay. 
Our three oarsmen were stroked by a sturdy, brown- 
skinned fellow, who might have been one of Clark Rus- 
sell's fo'c’sle hands. 1 could not resist the temptation, 
so I laid hold of the sweep with him, and ** hipped"’ 
for the crew, until we sent the stroke to a lively clip, 
to the great glee of the laughing Portuguese and the 
mock consternation of the passengers. And the op- 
portunity for exercise was so genuinely golden that 





Dr. Bailey, too, was soon involved with this matley 
crew, and bent to the oar his energetic muscles. But 
that is a way he has when anyone can be helped by 
his hand on the oar in any kind-of task. 

We rounded a sharp sea-wall of masonry, and 

glided into the landing-place. A crowd sat or stood 
along the surrounding steps and walls; and many win- 
dows in the whitewashed and pinkwashed and blue- 
frescoed house held little groups of onlookers as the 
Americans climbed the landing steps to be met by 
their guides. 
The perfect cleanliness of Ponta Delgada is impress- 
ive. Some one seems to have gone over all the houses, 
big and little, with a soft dust-cloth, and to have swept 
the streets with new brooms. We made our way 
through the crowded, clean streets up from the quay 
toward the Campo de San Francisco, the public 
square. Along a narrow street we passed, and under 
a frame-work archway of light wood painted blue and 
white, into a shaded, gravelly, and flowered square, 
flanked by a fine hospital, several churches, and busi- 
ness houses. Here was a donkey load of ferns and 
flowers, there a little boy in cotton shirt, and trousers 
several lengths too long, trudging across the square 
with two cabbages nearly as tall as he. As a 
woman hooded and gowned in black passed by us, I 
turned, with the respect that one instinctively feels, 
to observe more closely the peculiar garb of an order 
that seemed new to me, and I let my imagination fol- 
low the modest figure of the ministering missioner as 
she moved about among the poor. But our consider- 
ate guide, Pedro S. Botelho Arruda, informed me that 
the woman belonged to nc order, no sisterhood, and 
was only one of many women who prefer that style 
of dress, the capote, a hooded cloak of dark blue cloth, 
the hood of whjch is precisely like 4 large tea cozy, 
bowed out by whalebone or wire over the head, and 
almost concealing the face. 

We walked on narrow: pavements. done in. spiral 
Mosaic in black and gray stone, beside garden-walls 
overhung with the branches of fig-trees and’ palm. 
We entered the old fortress of St.’ Bras over the port- 
cullis across a narrow moat, and found ourselves in: a 
sun-flooded courtyard, whence broad stone steps led 
us to the upper level of the ramparts.. Women were 


sitting at the foot of the steps, an-occasional soldier 
in dingy white crossed the open yard, and. half way 
up the eastern steps, on the weather-worm. wall, hung 
a wooden cage with a fluttering canary flashing about 
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within it. He was the only imprisoned bit of life I 
saw in the old fortress; though there were dark corners 
and grated: windows.where in the old days the. prede- 
cessors of the idle, singing, and barefoot soldiers on 
the fortress walls would have been glad enough to 
cage the daring Moors against whose attacks St. Bras 
had set its guns. To-day a little Portuguese garrison 
occupies the fort ; the portcullis is down ; chickens 
inhabit the ancient embrasures, and just over against 
the frowning walls I saw, not a pirate lateen-rigged 
rakish craft, but a Cape Cod dory, reposing in the sun. 

They say that the Public Gardens are the great 
sight of St. Michael's. It may beso. In those gar- 
dens there is a vast variety of plants and trees, and 
flowers in profusion. But we saw another garden 
where other flowers are cherished into bloom, a gar- 
den in which we of the pilgrimage saw much to be 
remembered. It was the little white church of the 
Evangelical Mission, with its company of devoted 
members, old and young, as they mingled with the 
pilgrims in a meeting of welcome and worship. If 
you were one of a hundred evangelical Christians in 
a city of thirty thousand persons of other faith, would 
you not welcome with gladness a hundred or more 
evangelical Christian workers from other lands ? 

The mission church and its day-school is the out- 
growth of a-work begun in 1882. Antonio Patrocino 
Dias and Henry Maxwell Wright were the pioneers in 
the work, with Miss Louisa Wright and her two sis- 
ters, Mary and Ellen, the three sisters still carrying 
on the mission. Within the church building our party 
from the Neckar were greeted with addresses of wel- 
come, and some of our company, Dr. Bailey of Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. J. B. Ganong of Nova Scotia, the 
Rev. J. A. Solandt of:Massachusetts, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Landes of Pennsylvania, took part in the service. 
The front of the room and the platform were crowded 
with children and young people; and one small 
American girl in* our party enjoyed the meeting ex- 
ceedingly, because she had an uninterrupted half- 
hour's quiet play on the floor with two barefoot Portu- 
guesé boys, whose unshod ‘feet. in’ cliurch excited her 
liveliest interest. |, 

When the three noble women whose lives: have 
been put.into the mission stoed before us and we 
sang ‘‘ Blest be-the :tie that binds,” and-when Miss 
Louisa Wright, with shining eyes and the face of a 
saint, ‘gave 'us a message “as Christian’ workefs,; I'am 
sure that on this mid-ocean outpost of Christian‘ prog- 
ress we saw the real gatdeners of St. Michael’ s. 

We were hardly under, way before the clouds which 
had hovered over the peak of Agua de Pau during 
the morning swept down over the coast in a torrent. 
What if the downpour: had come while we were on 
our way to the ship! But the only’ downpour we 
have had save this and another on the same day has 
been the almost unbroken drenching with sunshine 
during every day since we left, and the néver-ceasing 
downpour of our heavenly Father's blessings in full 
abundance. 

The waters between the Azores and Gibraltar were 
hilly. Whitecaps were everywhere, and the ship, if 
one consulted his feelings, was anywhere but where 
it ought to be when you attempted a positive gait. 
Toward evening the sky was overcast. Fringes of rain 
hung along the skirts of the light clouds to the west. 
A bark to. the south of us, one of the two or three 
square-riggers we have seen, disappeared in the haze. 
The sun went out. The rigging began to hum, and 
a squall out of the southwest struck us. The Neckar 
heeled under it just enough to show proper respect. 
Starboard awnings were made fast. And then the 
rain! The squall drove over us, and down to east- 
ward, standing up like a black wall against which the 
bow ventilators showed sharply white, while the sun 
burst out through a golden mist astern. The-sea got 
up a little, rushing alongside the ship in gray ridges, 
and running out under the Neckar’s forefoot broken 
and spent. A squall at sea is a bit of weather-temper 
—quick to come and go, perhaps leaving wreck be- 
hind it. But the square-rigger, 1 think, did not even 
shorten sail, for ¥ made her out after the squall had 
passed seeming to wear the same clothes she had on 
before the little blow. 

The next morning at breakfast the doctor left the 
table hurriedly. By and by word came to a few that 
one of the Italian passengers in the steerage had 
reached the end of his voyage. They say his family 
awaits him—his wife and his little children—in Italy. 
He is to be laid to rest at Gibraltar, and when. the 
steamer reaches Naples, who knows how unspeakably 
deep will be the grief of those who look for his com- 
ing? I-hope that in some other landing-place, be- 
neath a sky more peaceful than even the Italian sky, 
that little family may be reunited. 
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2 April 14- 
3. April 21- 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 23 (Review) 
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1r. June 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt Exod. 14 : 13-27 


12. June 23.—Review. . 

13. June 30.—Temperance Lesson. . ......- 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 
1. July 7.—God Feeds Israel in the Wilderness . . . Exod. 16 : 1-15 
2. July 14.—The Ten Commandments— 

Duties Toward God ....... >} Exod. 20: 1-11 
3. July 21.—The Ten Commandments— 

Duties Toward Men... . Exod. 20 : 12-17 
4. July 28.—The Golden Calf... ...... Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-35 
5. August 4.—The ‘Tabernacle . . . . . Exod, go : 1-13, 34-38 
6. August 11.—The Sin of Nadab and Abihu (Temperance 


US a td Se ke e861 Lev. 10: 1-12 
August 18.—The Day of Atonement . Lev, 16 : 5-22 
. August 25.—Israel Journeying to Canaan . Num, ro : 11-13, 29-36 
g. September 1.—The Two Reports of the 


oo 


SPE or eee Num. 13 : 17-20; 23-33 
10. September 8. The Brazen Serpent ... ... Num. 26: 1-9 
11. September 15.—Moses Pleading with Israel . . . . Deut:6: 1-15 
12, September 22. The Death of Moses... .... Deut. 34 : 1-12 
13. September 29.—Review. 


‘pt 
The Review Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


N. COLLEGE, the height of a good many fellows’ 

| ambition is,.to get a seat at. the training-table. 
What is that? It is the eating club, or boarding 
place, of any of the variors athletic teams that defend 
the honor of the college in public contests with other 
colleges. At the trairing-table the best and most 
nourishing food that money can buy is-served, and 
plenty of it. But co have the right to eat at. that 


; table means, a,pretty. stiff, kind of life between meals. 


It, means: /raininy, all the time: rigid self-sacrifice, 
no stimulants, no, narcotics, no late hours, exhausting 
exercise, self-control in mind and temper as well as 
in body,—and perhaps béing left off the “team” at 
the last moment, after ail. . Yet ten.men are eager 
‘for a chance to undergo all this trdtaing for every 
one man that is successful in winning the privilege. 
: Do you.wonder why ? 

We're going to take up a story of training to-day, 
and see how three sturdy old heroes were trained in 
even a harder school than that of a college team: 
what their training was, how they stood it, and what 
it made of them. Besides the three men, we have 
what we might call a whole team to study, too. Can 
anyone guess whom we're talking about ? The men ? 
ay Joseph, Moses. The team? The Israelites. 

ow many glimpses of Jacob’s training, in the quar- 
ter’s lessons ? Two. Of Joseph’s ? Four. Of Moses’ ? 
Two (Lessons 8, 9). Of the Israelites’? Three (Les- 
sons 7, 10, II). 

With some such introduction as that you can bring 
your pupils to a thoughtful study of this review les- 
son in training. Then you will be able to lead them 
through it, on the basis of such a plan, or questions, 
as the following: 


In what was Jacob being trained ? 





In the realization that God had great things ahead, and 
would stand by him, but that he must stop fighting God 
(Beecher, 1, 2; Ridgway, 1, 2; Dunning, 3). 


In what was Joseph being trained ? 





In humility, and patience, and honor, and love, and 
trust, and self-sacrifice, and obedience (Beecher, 3-6; 
Ridgway, 3-6; Dunning, 4; Sanders, 6). 


In what was Moses being trained ? 





In the learning and customs of the Egyptians, a knowl- 
edge of court life, humility, self-control, self-distrust, de- 
pendence upon God, unbounded confidence in God 
(Beecher, 8, 9; Ridgway, 8, 9; Illustrations, 7; San- 
ders, 7). 


In what was Israel being trained ? 





In humility, physical endurance, resistance, dependence 
upon God, trust in God’s representative, exact obedience to 
God, recognition of God’s loving omnipotence and definite 
plan for her, and that life is to be found only in God 
(Beecher, 7, 10, 11; Ridgway, 7, 10, 11; Illustrations, 6 
last). 


, 


After that general new-view of the lessons, ask 
who, of the three men under training, seemed most to 
resist the training (Jacob). Who next? (Moses.) 
And who least .of- all? (Joseph.) Can anyone point 


various sentences and paragraphs found in this issue of 
the ‘times, such as some of the sentence-teachings in 
Mr. Ridgway’s article, the Round-Table Illustrations, 
Mr. Foster's list of lesson-phrases, and Mr. Howard's 
questions. In class let the pupils draw one card at 
a time, face down, until each one has as many cards 
as you think best; then one turn up his top card, 
and, reading aloud what is on it, try to name the les- 
son to which it refers. If he misses, let the one next 
to him answer, and so on, until the one who correctly 
locates that lesson keeps the card. Then another 
card is turned up by the next pupil in order, and the 
plan is repeated. Thoever has the most cards after 
all have been answered ‘‘ wins the game.’’ To make 
it very simple, let the pupils all have.the list of les- 
sons and Golden Texts before them as they play this 
game. And in making up your selections for the 
cards, be careful to use only quotations that plainly 
refer to a certain lesson. Do not let the reference be 
obscure, 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


(The nunterals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


A clear, vivid-and compact series of word-pictures of the 
whole quarter’s lessons { Beecher, throughout). 

If we group our review about the personalities that enter 
into the quarter’s lessons, we shall find it an easy matter 
to hold attention (Foster, 1). 

An effective scheme for pupils’ home work on the review 
(Foster, 24). 





The Mystery Box 


Will you let us send you, free, enough 
copies of any one issue of the Times 
to supply every pupil in your class ? 
, Ask at the same time for our leaflet 
(2 cents), telling how to make the 
Mystery Box solve your summer 
Sunday-school problems, whether 
away on vacation: or at home. 





Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
Jound in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
tences between articles, in this issue. 





I. Quote a four-line verse of poetry beginning 
** Couldst thou in vision see? ”’ 
2. In how many different chapters of the Bible 
are the quarter’s lessons found ? 
3. What must a man learn who would deliver 
others ? 
4. What sort of preparation was Moses making i 
for Israel while the plagues were going on ? 
5. Name the different descendants of Abraham 
who come into the quarter’s lessons ? 
6. What did an Indian convert do for the collec- 
tion when she had to be absent from church ? 
7. Give some references in the book of Hebrews 
acob, Joseph and Moses. 
. What discovery was made in the Peninsula of 
Sinai in 1904-1905 ? 
9g. What discipline did Moses need ? 
10. What change did an old artist want to make, 
just before dying, in his masterpiece ? 
1r. What training did Joseph gain from his thir- 
teen years of unrewarded fidelity ? 
12. What kind of pillow is most likely to bring 
heavenly dreams ? 
13. What did Hebrew biography seek for ? 
14. Descrilee how the Lord prevented a French 
slaving company from misusing a missionary ship. 
15. What does Josephus say about Moses’ record 
before he fled:to. Midian ? 


to 
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LESSON 12. JUNE 23. SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Read Psalm 106 : I-12) 
Golden Text: When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.—Isa. 43 : 2 
Lesson Calendar to rd ae in oseph $ life that showed that he re What to look for in studying the men of this quarter 
belled against God's training ? (Dunning, 1). 
1. April 7-—Jacob’s Vision and God's Promise . Gen, 28 : 1-5, 10-22 What, in these training studies, shall we be warned A review based on the eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
2 pt 14. —God Cigee cee poy, Sane’. - Gen. Ned op 2°33 +«against, and try to avoid in our own training ? What (Dunning, 2). } 
April po ae pe Faia fie Gon. 39 : 20 to pty 1; Shall we take example from, and try to imitate in our Living for the future a secret of power (Dunning, 2). 
5. May 5.—Joseph the Wise Ruler in Egypt .. . . Gen. 41: 38-49 training ? ‘Two secrets of endurance, power, and success (Dun- 
6. May, 12.—Joseph. Forgives his Brothers . Gen. 45 : 1-15; 50 : 15-21 ning last) 
7. May 19.—Israel Ens'aved in Egypt... . . . . Exod. 1: 1-14 * * * * * Fo nae x h’s life (D . ) 
Or, Whit-Sunday Lesson... ....... Acts 2: t-11 Th d . R our stages In Josep s life (Dunning, 4). : 
8. May 26.—Childhood and Education of Moses . . . Exod.2:1-15 | lhere 1S a good op rtunity to try a review-game ‘*God meant it for good,’’ a secret of Joseph’s power 
g. June 2.—Moses Called to Deliver Israel... . . Exod.3: 1-14 in class this quarter. ake slips of paper, or paste up (Dunning, 4). 
1, June g-—The Passover...) owe we Exod. 12: 21-30 cards, before Sunday, each card containing one of the 


What were the foundations of the chosen nation ? (Dun- 
ning, 6). 

A dramatic contrast between the flight of a man by night 
and the flight of a nation by night (Gordon, 1). 

The terminus of a God-planned life (Gordon, 2). 

Jacob, Joseph and Moses characterized (Gordon, 4, 5, 6). 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Titles and Golden Texts. 


1. Jacos’s Vision AND Gop’s Promise (Gen. 28 : I-5, 
10-22). 
Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee.whither- 
soever thou goest.—Gem. 28: 75: 


2. Gop Gives Jacop-a New Name (Gen. 32: 9-12, 
22-30). 
Rejoice that your names are written in heaven.— 
Luke ro : 20. 


3. JosePH SeLp By HIS BrorHers (Gen, 37 : 5-28). 
For where jealousy and faction are, there is con- 
fusion and every vile deed.—/as. 7 : +76. 


4.. JoseruH FairHFuc In Prison (Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 15). 
e thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 

crown of life.—Rev. 2 : so. 

38-49). 

If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God. — 
JAB. L'? § 

6. JosepH ForGives His Broruers (Gen. 45 : 1-15, 50: 
15-21). 

Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God also in Christ forgave you. 
—Eph.-4 : 32. 

7. ISRAEL ENSLAVED IN Eoyrpt (Exod. 1 : I-14). 

Then they. cried unto Jehovah in their trouble, and 
he saved them out of ‘their distresses.-—Psa. 707 : 73. 


5. JOSEPH THE Wise RULER IN Eoypt (Gen. 41: 


8. CHILDHOOD AND EpucaTion OF Moses (Exod. 2: ° 
I-15). 
Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egy p- 
tians; and he was mighty in his words and works.— 
Acts 7: 22. 


9. Moses CALLED TO DELIVER ISRAEL (Exod. 3 : I-14). 
And he said, Certainly I will be with thee.— Z.v01¢. 
St FH 
10. THE PASSOVER (Exod. 12: 21-30). 
When I see the blood, I will pass over you.— F.1d. 
sas 32 


11. IsRAEL’s ESCAPE FROM EGypt (Exod. 14: 13-27). 

Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the 
hand of the Egyptians; and Israel saw the Eyyp- 
tians dead upon the sea-shore.— E-x0d. 14 ; jo. 


12. REVIEW. 


When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee. —/sa. 47 : 2. 


ore 
Facts and Teachings of the Quarter 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


II. The Beginnings of God’s Chosen People 


ESSON 1.—/acob's Viston and God's Promise. 
In the lessons of the last quarter Jacob was in- 
troduced to us as a man for whom _ Jehovah 

intended a great future, but who attempted to gain 
possession by sharp practises rather than wait for 
the slow movements of Providence. In consequence 
he had to flee for his life. Jehovah gave him a vision 
by the way to restrain ahd encourage him, so that 
he might not go down utterly. Jacob saw angels 
ascending and descending, and Jehovah bending 
with solicitude over him. At the time, he only 
yielded in part to the gracious invitation, but he re- 
membered it, and it bore fruit long afterwards. 

Lesson 2.—God Gives Jacob a New Name. For 

many years Jacob has maintained a controversy with 
God: He has suffered hardships and humiliations, 
has been trapped into polygamy, has been permitted 
no sited of possession of the birthright which he 
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claimed to have bought, and the blessing which he 
had stolen. At length he has surrendered in the 
controversy, and has made his arrangements to 
ack eg Esau as tiie possessor of the birthright. 
Having led him to this decision, Jehovah wrestles 
with him, brings him to complete self-surrender, and, 
in recognition of it, gives him the new and signifi- 
cant name of Israel. 


Lesson 3.—/oseph Sold by his Brothers. Jacob's 
ph ea and new attitude of obedience do not an- 
nihilate his bad past and its consequences. Feuds 
arise among the sons of his polygamous marriages. 
In particular the brilliant and lovable Joseph be- 
comes an object of envy to his half-brothers. The 
things that Joseph does to interest and please them 
serve only to aggravate their dislike. They sell him 
as a slave. Through the overruling providence of 
Jehovah, this wighst deed becomes a link in a chain 
of consequences, in the benefits of which all mankind 
have shared. 


Lesson 4.—/oseph Faithful in Prison. Joseph is 
a young man whose determination to do his best is 
not affected by adverse circumstances. He has been 
exemplary at home, and has been sold as a slave for 
it. In Potiphar’s house he shows himself so capable 
and willing that the most weighty responsibilities are 
placed upon him, but his fidelity and his high sense 
of honor are rewarded by imprisonment. In prison 
he still follows his habit of being true to himself and 
as efficient and kindly as possible ; and men gladly 
gain selfish advantages through him, and then forget 
him. In spite of all these experiences parse is in- 
domitable in maintaining high ideals and conforming 
his practise to them. 


Lesson 5.—/oseph the Wise Ruler in Egypt. - The 


dea The prisoner in the Egyptian jail has to com- 
fort himself. with the thought that God cares for him, 
no matter how unjust and ungrateful and unappre- 
ciative men may be. At length Jehovah brings it 
about that Pharaoh dreams and needs an interpreter. 
So at last Joseph’s time comes. By divine help he 
interprets the dreams, and his interpretation com- 
mands confidence. Then it appears that his thirteen 
years of unrewarded fidelity have been a course of 
training to fit him for the duties of a high and impor- 
tant station. He has come to understand business. 
He knows the internal life of an Egyptian home. He 
has met the public men of Egypt sufficiently to be 
acquainted with their ways. Hie has been compelled 
to cultivate himself in personal presence. ‘and the 
ability to please. 
so fartunate. as to be elevated to the head ot a de- 
partment, but that he is fit for the position and its 
responsibilities. 

Lesson 6.—/oseph Forgives His Brothers. Not 
very long after the elevation of Joseph great changes 
occurred in the family in Canaan. Isaac died, leav- 
ing Esau at the head of a large .clan, and Esau pres- 
ently migrated to the regions of Mount Seir. hus 
Jacob's clan became segregated, ready, through the 
descent into Egypt and the events that followed, to 
enter upon the great destinies which Jehovah had 
appointed for them. Joseph’s treatment of his 
brothers is that of a magnanimous and passionately 
affectionate man,, restricted by responsibilities, and 
trying to act justly and wisely as well as kindly. 
Israel's old age in fgypt was so comfortable as to 
make up to him for some of his sorrows, but he seems 
to have carried to the grave his anxieties lest the old 
quarrel between Joseph and his brothers should 
break out again. Israel was a repentant man, a cap- 
tain of God, but we are sure that he never ceased 
from poignant regret that the crisis in his religious 
life had not preceded his attempt to defraud Esau, 
instead of coming lung years afterward. 


III, The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation 


I, Bondage and Deliverance 

Lesson 7.—/srae/ Enslaved in Egypt: The Israel- 
itish people came to count themselves under the 
names of seventy lineal descendants of Jacob, most 
of whom went to Egypt with him with their immedi- 
ate families and their numerous slaves and other fol- 
lowers. Through Joseph’s influence the clans were 
favorably received, and they increased rapidly. They 
remained for many generations, but they kept up the 
tradition that their stay was only a sojourn, and that 
they would sometime return to the land that had 
been promised to their ancestors. When the memory 
of Joseph faded, race difficulties arose for the Israel- 
ites. ‘The dominant race deprived them of their tra- 
ditional privileges, and dealt with them as with other 
aliens, compelling them to forced labor on the public 
works, and adding to this insulting and abusive treat- 
ment. 


Lesson 8.—Childhood and Education of Moses: 
‘The race antagonism became so strong that the king 
of Egypt issued a decree for destroying the male 
infants of Israel at their birth. The mother of Moses, 
using the ark of bulrushes, made an effort to save 
him, which was in effect an appeal to Providence in 
his behalf. Providence responded to the appeal, 
using the humane and the maternal instincts of a 
woman who was by blood an enemy to the mother of 
Moses, Through these providential leadings Moses 


sad i lengthen out, and Jaceb mourns his son.as. 


The point is not merely that he is 
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was educated in the center of the most briliiant cul- 
ture and statesmanship then existing, instead of 
being educated in an o re Israelitish home. . Jo- 
sephus may be correct in saying that Moses distin- 
guished himself in the Egyptian public service. But 
he preferred justice and the ties of blood to personal 
advantage, and thus became a proscribed exile when 
he was in the prime of his manhood, 


Lesson 9.—Moses Called to Deliver Israel, It 
seemed as if the public life of Moses was ended, He 
held a highly respectable ition as a shepherd 
shaykh among the Kenites of the land of Midian, but 
it was a tame life compared with that of a royal prince 
in Egypt. We are entitled to infer, however, that it 
was a life of study and thought, such as prepared 
him for greatness as a leader and lawgiver. Then 
followed the death of the Pharaoh who had reigned 
so long, the consequent stir in Egypt which led to 
Aaron's coming to the desert to find his brother, and, 
contemporaneously with this, the call to Moses in the 
theophany of the burning bush. 

Lesson 10,—Z7he Passover. Moses and Aaron 
asked permission for the Israelites to go into the wil- 
derness to hold sacrificial religious services, with the 
provision that they would return. Had this reason- 
able request been granted, so we may infer, it might 
have been the beginning of an exodus that would 
have been honorable alike to Israel and to Egypt. 
Instead of granting it Pharaoh proved himself unjust 
and inhuman and treacherous and impious. ‘There 
came to be a condition of war between him and Je- 
hovah. The events show that while Moses was ne- 
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Fates with Pharaoh, and bringing pl es upon 
igypt, he was also quietly organizing Israel through- 
out the land, so as to be ready for a swift concerted 
movement. To Istael the passover was the signal 
for the movement to in, as it was to Egypt the 
signal for the last and most dreadful of the plagues 
inflicted by Jehovah. 


Lesson 11.—/srael’s Escape from Egypt. On the 
fourteenth day of Nisan the Israelites were in their 
homes, many of which were located among the homes 
of their Egyptian gy The next day they 
seem to have started, simultaneously, on their 
migration from Egypt. Conceive of them as thou- 
sands of little companies, some of them long distances 
from the frontier which they were to cross, movin 
very slowly, because their cattle and sheep must fin 
subsistence. But conceive also of one large column, 
with Moses and other leaders, and the mummy of 
Joseph, and the pillar of cloud and of fire. Repre- 
sentatively this column was Israel, though it may 
have included relatively only a small part of. the 
populatiof. » Had Pharaoh stopped the march of this 
column, that would have stopped all the other Israel- 
ites. Had this column crossed the frontier un- 
molested, their compatriots in Egypt would have 
been at the mercy of the still unrepentant Pharaoh. 
So the column was ordered to turn back from the 
frontier. Asa result there came the wonderful cross- 
ing of the sea. Egypt was so paralyzed by the over- 
throw there that it offered no farther resistance to 
the migration. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


<a 


Watching God’s Goal 


By S. D. 


HERE is a sort of herédity of events in this 
quarter. It begins with a night scene and ends 
with a night scene. It begins with a lone man. 

fleeing by night from home, and getting a revelation 
of God. It ends with the same man's descendants, 

rown into a nation in numbers, fleeing by night 
om home, and getting a revelation of God. But 
there are differences, and a distinct progress marked. 
The man is now a nation. The man was fleqimg be- 
cause of wrong done by him, and in fear of revenge. 
The nation is fleeing because of wrong done to it, and 
witnesses the vengeance of. God. ; ‘Fhe: t- 
scene is in Canaan, the second in Egypt. he first 
fleeing is in fear, the second is in gladness; the first 
cowardly, the second, at God’s command, with ‘‘a 
high hand,” is a well-ordered going. The man is 
leaving a good home and a mother’s love, and hoping 
to return; the nation is leaving a home embittered by 
long, hard experiences, and is looking eagerly for- 
ward to making a new home in a new land. The 
man’s heart is behind him, the nation’s heart is ahead 
of it. The first revelation of God is of his winsome- 
ness, to woo the man; the second is of his great 
power, to save the nation. There’s a fine progress, 
both in growth, in motive, in spirit, in the prospect 
ahead, and in the vision of God. 

There’s a distinctly “pward movement in this 
quarter, too. It begins in Canaan, goes up north 
into Mesopotamia, down south into Egypt, and now 
over east into Arabia; but the whole movement is 
upward toward the objective point of God’s purpose. 
God's plan is to get these people into Canaan, in full 
possession of it as theirown. He takes them away 
from Canaan that he may lead them back into it. 
God’s goal was Canaan, even while he had Jacob 
headed for Haran, his sons headed for Egypt, and 
the nation headed toward Arabia. God frequently 
has to lead us away that he may lead us back. He 
takes from us what we have that he may give us 
back far more. These people leave Canaan mere 
pilgrims; they are to return as conquerors. Had 
they remembered the promise to their pioneer fore- 
father, they would have known the objective point 
of all this travel. This swinging back and forth, up 
and down, is not wobbling; it has a definite purpose. 
A man should aim to get his eye on God’s plan; then 
the turns in his path will be but the systematic cir- 
cling toward a fixed center. Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and Arabia were only way-stations, mere stopping- 

laces en route; the end of the journey was Canaan. 

t is a bad mistake to settle down at a way-station. 
Aman should keep a clear, steady eve on God's goal 
for his life. It is not the getting of gold, nor suc- 
cess, either mental, social, fraternal, business, pro- 
fessional, in the home, or in the church ; these are 
way-stations. The terminus of a God-planned lifé is 
likeness to Jesus and winning others over to Jesus. 
Keep a clear eye on God's goal for your life. 

There was a nation in this man Jacob, but it took 
time and more than time to get itout. In that lonely, 
dark night up north this contemptible fugitive is 
thirking only of himself, and of how to save his self- 
ish life. But God is thinking of the nation. If he 
could mold the man, he could mold the nation. 
There’s a woman in this rosy-cheeked little girl, a 
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fine, thoughtful woman, but it will take God to bring 
her out, and God will need somebody’s help in the 
task. There’s a nian in this chubby-faced boy,. a 
ruggedly strong, true. tpan, but it will ‘take God's 
hand, througli some human hand, to get him fully 
out. There’s an angel of rare beauty in the lump of 
fine Carrara marblé, but only thé genius sees it, and 
can remove the outer covering that hides the beauty 
of its formy,.<God’s eye looked into Jacob and saw a 
nation,—a nation trained, a Messiah, a Saviour, a 
redeemed world. But’.it.teok a long time and a 


“patience agsine to getyoyt what was if, agd all is not 
out yet... Ed's ape took into each of us, and sees 


far more than we have ever imagined, even in our 
day-dreams, when we let ourselves:freely.out. - But it 
will take time and patience and our glad consent, 


and ‘a God to’bring’it out. * 


** Couldst thou_in vision see 
Thyself the-man God mieant, 
Thou never more wouldst be 
The man thou art content.’’ 


The more strongly we: yield to God’s touch, the 
quicker and surer and finer will his ideal stand 
clearly out. 

These three men, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, are 
life-size illustrations of ‘men to-day in their attitude 
toward God. /acod was reluctant in all his dealings 
with God. e seems always to have a mental re- 
serve, and a heart-reserve, too. He did not open u 
freely to God. He had a backward tilt to his will 
Godward. He seems to have been afraid of God in 
two ways. He was afraid to break with him. He 
felt the need of a God to go toin emergencies. But 
he was also afraid to quit scheming, and let God have 
free sway in carrying out his plans. He seems never 
to have trusted God fully,—I might say, never to 
have trusted God's judgmentin managing his affairs. 
He preferred to do his own planning, and ask God to 
bless his plans. He gives to God, but gives only 
what he must and only when he must. At the close, 
the best thing he can say to a heathen inquirer is, 
‘*few and evil have been the days.” You wouldn't 
think that heathen would be. favorably impressed 
with Jacob’s God. There are a good m2iuy Jacobs in 
America. 

Joseph was whole-hearted ia everything towards 
God. He is absorbed with God’s plan from the first, 
and intent on having that plan done, and content to 
have it done in God’s time and way. He waits 
patiently without any bitterness while the plans are 
maturing. His full, simple trust in God holds him 
steady and true in slavery, in prison, and under 
slander. And when the tide turns and carries him to 
an exalted position, he knows that it is God’s power 
at work. He still is absorbed in getting God's plan 
fully carried out. ‘There are‘ quite a number of 
Joseph's kinfolks with us, too. 

So far as our lessons have gone, Moses is the man 
who has gotten a viszon of God's plan for his life, 
and is swinging with his whole massive strength into 
it. He moves gradually, unhurriedly, one almost 
says slowly; but he moves steadily,—steadily onward 
from the hour when the vision is clearly seen. He 
never falters, but pushes persistently on. In the 
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even, unhurried steadiness of his movement, he ré- 
flects rarely the spirit of-his wilderness Teacher. We 
need more men who have gotten a clear eye on 
God's goal for their lives, and are pressing steadily 
toward it. 


Manson, N, J. 






N OTWITHSTANDING John 4 : 21, Orientals and 
F even Oriental Christians point to particular 

erg and, like Jacob, say-: ‘‘Surely God 
is in this place’’; to such selected and consecrated 
places the devout of the East Fo: there they worship 
and there'they pay their vows. In 1904-05 sacred stones 
or bethels such as the one of this lesson (Gen. 28: 18), 


. were discovered ‘‘ on every high hill” in the peninsula 


of Sinai, and the various Oriental] sects of to-day still 
discriminate in favor of certain spots as places of wor- 
ship. Exactly two months (April 23) before the date 
of this review, was held the annual religious fair at a 
bethel in Northern Syria, called Deir el Hamairy, to 
which come worshipers with their offerings from near 
and far, and, strangely enough, from different, and 
in many respects, opposing sects. 


The servants of one of the Hauran shaykhs in- 
formed their master that the durg/u/ (a preparation 
of wheat) for the use of his madsharfy (house of free 
meals, was exhausted. Acrier thereupon called from 
the housetop, ‘‘ Bring your camels and come to Dar 
esh Sheikh ” (the yard of the shaykh). _ Sixty camels 
were brought together. Anofficer led them-to a 
neighboring village with instructions. There an 
emergency tax of two and a hali bushels of dunghul 
was levied on every acre of land farmed by the na- 
tives of that village, and the sixty camels returned 
loaded with dburghu/, ‘for. the madsharfy of my 
lord.” ‘This is not the only nor the most pronounced 
act of this kind, of robbery, but it is one which last 
came to my noticé.. These high-handed acts are not 
only uncondemned by public opinion, but are hardly 
considered wrong, becausé the product of such deeds 
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is used im the exercise of a species of hospitality,— 
meals for strangers. Providing food for people ap- 
pear to be an end which justifies almost all means. 
n the light of this, it can easily be supposed that the 
fame of Joseph in E t knew no bounds, and the 
respect paid to the Hebrew vicegerent was propor- 
tionally great. He could confer extraordinary favors 
upon his relatives at the expense of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians with the consent and approval of those 
who might otherwise have cried ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians,” because he provided food for the people. 


Suweir, Mtr. LEBANON, Syria. 
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The Lessons in Twelve Sentences 


By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


1. A hard pillow is more likely to bring heavenly 
dreams than a soft one. 


2. We can do nothing for God until we know how 
we are altogether undone without him. 


3 God's plans are so elastic that his purposes are 
never defeated by our interference. 


4. His presence with us makes a prison only the 
path to a palace. 


5. The school of divine providence ough} to make 
us wise for daily pranning. 
When God bends our malignity to mercy it will 
not count to our merit. 
7. Blessed be the care that drives to prayer. 


8 God may keep us in school in Egypt that we 
may come back to school Egypt. 


g. Some vision goes before all worthy work. 
ro. He would be a foolish man who should wait for 


the philosophy of the passover sacrifice before 
providing for its protection. 


wz. It takes just as much faith to-day to believe that 
it is better to go afoot than in the chariots of 


Egypt. 


13. He cannot deliver others who will not deny 
himself. 


al 





The Illustration -Round-Table 


The Brightness of Death - 

HEN (¢hou passest through the waters, Iwill 
be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow theé (Golden Text for the 

Quarter). An old artist, ninety years of age, was 
dying. His masterpiece was a valley of,,shadows in 
which midnight darkness was wonderfully brought 
out on the canvas. As he came near. to death, he 
called his attendant and said: *‘ Bring me my mas- 
terpiece and my brush and paints. I find I have 
made a mistake, It.is flooded with glory, and I must 
change the picture.”"—TZ7he Rev. W..S. Abernethy, 
Berwyn, fill. 


The ‘Blind Saint and his Countless Blessings 


When thou passest through the waters I will be 
wrth thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee (Golden Text for the Quarter), TheIn- 
terior, recently, contained this: ‘‘ We all sat together in 
prayer-meeting, and the sweet old saint who had not 
seen the face of man or woman for fifty years sat... 
on the front row. The pastor gave out the hymn, 
‘Count your many blessings one by one.’ Now we all 








- knew the dear old man had blessings; we had heard 


him say so. But none of us thought he had so very 
many. It was just after he was married that an ac- 
cident had cost him his sight. He had earned a 
living for himself and his wife through nearly the 
whole of a half-century by scrubbing other people’s 
clothes clean at the washtub in their little kitchen, 
the wife standing by to tell him when they were 
made spotless. Not content to provide this way for 
two—they were childless—he adopted and raised an 
orphan niece. Now in his old age he had lost his life 
companion and helper, and about the only earthly 
satisfaction that remained to. him was the faithful 
care of this foster child and her husband. But they 
were not rich, and what they so gladly shared with 
him could not be more than a sufficiency. But the 
pastor had given out, ‘Count your many blessings 
one by one.’ We heard the blind saint sigh: ‘I 
can't do that!’ What calamity had befallen here? 
Had the blind man lost his faith? No,—wait,—he is 
finishing his sentence: ‘I can’t count them that way; 
I'd never get through if I did!’” 


An Indian’s Method of Giving 


I will surely give the tenth (Lesson 1, v. 22). A 
Canadian Indian missionary savs: ‘ Mrs. Silverheels 
called at the mission house, holding in her hand a new 
deerskin purse filled with silver. She said, ‘I live 





seven miles from the church, and cannot come when 
the roads are bad or the bridges gone. I feel disap- 
pointed when I.do not have a chance to put my 
money in the hat... You always go to church. You 
carry my purse every time, and if the hat is passed 
when I am away you put in my money. I shall feel 
happy all the time to know that my money never gets 
left out.’ Mrs. Silverheels solved the problem of sys- 
tematic benevolence without puzzling over it a min- 
ute. She sent her purse to meeting.”—£. W. Hicks, 
Maywood, [ll. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this tllustration, 


A Case of Needless Fear 


Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my 
brother, from the hand of Esau: for 1 fear him, 
lest he come and smite me, the mother with. the 
children (Lesson 2, v. 11). ‘Because of Jacob's treat- 
ment of Esau he expected nothing but merciless 
cruelty at his hand, and hence he feared to meet him. 
He knew not in what spirit his brother would come 
to him. The following from the Talmud is appro- 
Estate, and is suggestive of the uitimate approach of 

sau: ‘* Walking on the mountains one day, I saw a 
form which I-took to be a beast ; coming nearer, I 
saw it was a man ; getting nearer still, I found it was 
ape aa Rev. W. T. Dorward, Stelton, 





Great Harm from Little Causes 





For where jealousy and faction are, there ts con- 
Susion and every vile deed (Golden Text, Lesson 3). 
Ships that come into California harbors are more 
strictly examined than in any other ports in America. 
Every passenger on board having a plant or a shrub 
in his possession must give it up to the inspector, and 
every bit of fruit and every flower must be carefully 
examined. One single insect on a plant brought in 
may destroy the hopes of a thousand fruit-growers. — 
Nellie Stuart Russell; Woodhull, lil. Condensed 
Srom Forward. 


How Barnardo was Helped in Child-Saving 


But the more they afflicted them, the more they 
multiplied and grew (Lesson 7, v. 12). An article 
in The Ram’s Horn speaking of Dr. Thomas John 
Barnardo,. just after his death in 1905, closes with 
these words: ‘* Strange as it may seem, Dr. Bar- 
nardo was persecuted by the very people who should 
have been’ his “warmest friends. . . . He appeared 
many tifmes as a defendant in the courts, and so- 
called Christian so¢ieties fought him until finally he 
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was obliged to enter suit for libel in order to vindi- 
cate himself and to keep his work from failure. This 
cost him forty thousand dollars and much anguish of 
spirit, but it won the day, for it brought to his as- 
sistance a late Chief Justice of England, who helped 
him with money and influence. Now that he is gone, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, men and women of all 
sects, are offering tributes to his memory, and Queen 
Alexandra, herself a patron of his society, is evine- 
ing a deep personal interest in its affairs.”— 7he Rev. 
W. Thorburn Clark, Carrville, Va. 


What We Hear Shows What We Are 


God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, 
and said, Moses, Moses, And he satd, Here am JI 
(Lesson 9, v. 4). Moses must have been listening to 
God ; he had the listening attitude. We generally 
hear what we are listening for. Two young men 
went to New York. One of them told about hearing 
low concert songs and Bowery slang, the roar of ele- 
vated trains, and the latest political gossip. ‘The 
other came back telling how he had heard Paderewaki, 
Dr. Wilbur Chapman, Jacob Riis, and the birds in 
the Central Park aviary. If we are in a listening at- 
titude toward God, as Moses was, we shall hear, 
every day, inward voices that will lead us into larger 

aths and make our lives strong and successful.—- 
he Rev. W. T. Dorward, Stelton, N. 7. From 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


God’s Way of Confounding his Enemies 


See the salvation of Jehovah, which he will work 
for you to-day (Lesson 11, v. 13). In 1873, the ‘‘ Day- 
spring,” the mission ship of the New Hebrides, was 
wrecked on a coral reef. She was bought at an 
auction sale by a French slaving company which man- 
aged to get her off the reef, and intended to use her 
in the slave trade. This filled the missionaries and 
native converts with horror and alarm, for they knew 
that, deceived by the name, many simple natives 
would go on board, only to find, instead of the mis- 
sion vessel, that they were entrapped for the most 
brutal, unjust, and cruel of purposes, and that re- 
venge for the wrong would Pieces be taken on the 
missionaries, as in the case of Bishop Patteson. What 
could be done? Nothing but cry to God, which all 
the friends of the mission did night and day, not with- 








‘out tears. The French slavers, anchoring their prize 


in the bay, and greatly rejoicing, went on shore to 
celebrate the event.. They drank and feasted and 
revelled, But.that night a mighty storm arose. ‘The 
old ‘‘ Dayspring " dragged her anchor, and at day- 
break she was seen again on the reef, this time with 
her back broken, and forever unfit for service, either 
fair or foul.—_ Mrs. A. L. Metz, Chambersburg, Pa. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 


a 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
An Opening Prayer 


As our thoughts turn back over the quarter’s lessons, 
we pray thee, our Father, to help us to see the golden 
thread of thy promises running through all the web 
of life. With Jacob we look up through the night into 
the glory of an angel vision, and we hear. thy word, 
‘“‘I am with thee”; we go with Joseph on the dust 
way to bondage, and we rise with him through God- 
led faithfulness to power for good over others and 
into the little company of earth’s finer souls who know 
how to forgive ; we see thy people downtrodden and 
oppressed, and the coming of a little child among 
them who became the colossal burden-bearer of his 
day,—and we hear thy word yet again: ‘ Certainly 
I will be with thee.” In that dark hour when foes 
pressed hard and the impassable sea stood guard 
over the way to freedom, thy power, O Lord, was 
abroad in the night ; thou didst command the sea to 
stand aside, and thy people passed on in safety. Yet, 
again, do we hear thy word, ‘‘ When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” In the light 
of these great lessons may we trust thee more freely, 
and render unto thee more faithful service, through 
the power of thy Son, our Deliverer and Guide. 
Amen. 

The Review 

Interest in the written review plan grows. Miss 
Mary T. Barker, superintendent of the Rock Creek 
(Ohio) Congregational Sunday-school writes: ‘* Our 
Sunday-school used the examination questions given 
in your department for, Review Sunday with the fol- 
lowing result : 54 present ; 42 took the examination, 
primary class and officers not participating ; 17 re- 
ceived a mark of 100; 5, a mark of 95-99; 4, 90-95; 5. 
80-90." .In a day-school in the same town, would the 
average have been any higher? Miss Adele Brener 
of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, used the review with 
three boys, and one got a mark of go. A visitor in 
the same school that day gotg. N. I. Denman of 
Petaluma, California, tried the questions in a class of 
five boys, one receiving 95 ; two between go and 95 ; 
one 85, and one not answered. In the Sunday-school 
of the First Baptist Church of Shelton, Nebraska, 
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with an average attendance of 50, the plan was tried, 
and the pastor, the Rev. E. F. Hardcastle, says that 
last year he conducted a similar review in a country 
school, and so great was the interest that one visitor 
from twenty miles away called up on the telephone 
next day to find out if she had ‘ passed.” 


Suggested Questions 
To be Dictated by the Superintendent 


1. Tell in your own words the story of Jacob’s 
vision. 

2. What was the new name God gave to Jacob, 
and why did he give it? 

%. Tell briefly what led Joseph’s brothers to sell 
him? Give the name of Joseph’s father ? 

4. What did Joseph do to prevent famine in 

t? 

a the Golden Text beginning, ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful,” 

6. What does it mean to forgive any one ? 

7. Why did Moses’ mother set him afloat in the 
basket made of bulrushes? Who was chosen as his 
nurse after he was saved ? 

8. At the time of the passover, how were the Is- 
raelites’ houses to be marked ? 

9. What sea was it \ ae the Israelites went over in 
escaping from Egy Tell what prevented them 
from being around 

10, Whq do you think is the best man we have 
studied about in this quarter? Why? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old.and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 








‘* Nearer, my God, to thee."’ Psalin 106 : 1-8. 
**O God of Bethel, by whose hand."’ (153: 17- 216 :.1-4.) 
‘* We shall have a new name in that Psalm 135 : 1-7. 

land."’ (201: 1-6. 290 : 1-6.) 
‘In the hour of trial."’ Psalm 23 : 1-5. 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way." (30 : + 47:1, 2.) 
**Go, labor on : spend and be Psalm 136 : 1-7. 

spent."’ (202 : 1-5. 201 : t-4.) 
**O love that wilt not-let me go."’ Psalm 72:17, 18 
‘Thy kingdom come, O Lord."’ (98:1, 2. 148: 1, 2.) 


—- 


Review Points for Busy Folks 
By William H. Ridgway 


These sentence-thoughts are intended to be complete 
and suggestive in themselves. But they will, in most 
cases, be found expanded in the writer's lesson arti- 
cles in these columns during the quarter just closed. 


1, JACOB’s VISION AND Gop’s PROMISE 
(Gen, 28 : 1-5, 10-22). 
Vs. 1-5.—Marry your own kind of folks, 
V. 10.—Shows how poorly it pays to be a cheat and a liar, 
V. 11.—Jacob no baby, makes the best of a bad situation. 
V. 12,—Even when we are naughty God gives us a visién, 
Vs. 13, 14.—A great thing to have good forbears. 
V. 15.—God’s promises vs, millions. 
V. 16.—We mett God where we don’t expect him. 
17.—Every Sunday-school class should be the gate to 
heaven, 
V. 18.—What shall we give to God, the tenth or all ? 


2. Gop Gives JAcoB A NEw NAME (Gen. 32: 9-1 
V. 9.—We run to God when danger threatens. 
V. 10,—Where we spent some time thinking of undeserved 
mercies, 
V. 11,—Where we tested trouble and founded a Don’t 
Worry Club. 
V. 24.—Every man meets his match in God, 
V. 26— Holding on—to God. 
2 es is your name ? 
—Bethel or Jabbok, how far are you? 


3. JosepH SoLp By His BRorHers (Gen. 37: 5-28). 
V. 5.—Bad boys, a tell-tale brother, brotherly hate. 
V. 6.—The upward lift of a good dream. 
V. 10.—Joseph talked too much. 
V. 11.—N. V. (envy) stands for No Vision. 
Vs. 23, 24.—God sometimes educates by stripping. 
V. 26.—What profit is it ? 
V. 30.—When you help, do it promptly. 


2, 22-30). 


4. JOSEPH FAITHFUL IN PRISON (Gen, 39: 20 to 40: 15). 
V. 20.—We watch God sending a boy to college. 
V. 21.—Stand by God and he stands by you. 
V. 23.—The secret of all true prosperity. 
V. 2.—Something about politics. 
V. 3.—Kind heart for Greatness when it is down. 
V. 14.—Don’t ever forget your poor relations. 
15.—We are all sinners before God—and men. 


§. JOSEPH THE WISE RULER IN Eoyrpt (Gen. 41: 
V. 38.—A great thing to have a good record. 

V. 38.—The Spirit-filled man secures the future. 
V. 39.—The Spirit-ed man sees things. 

V. 41.—God is running this world, and not the Pharaohs. 
V. 43.—What would you do if rich and powerful ? 

V. 46.—‘* Tireless thirties.’” Jesus and Joseph. 


38-49). 
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6. JosepH Forcives His Broruers (Gen, 45 : I-15 ; 
50: 15-21). : 

V. 1.—Blood is thicker than water, and Joseph can’t 
hold in. 

V. 3.—Men’s badness bound to catch up to them. 

V. 4.—Joseph was great because he could: forgive. 

V. 5.—One of the fine ingredients that make the Christian 
gentleman. 

V. 10.—That dreamy brother may some day give you a farm 
in Goshen. 

Chap. 50 : 15.—Do not judge other people by yourself. 


V. 16.—Joseph kept his word. 


7. ISRAEL ENSLAVED IN Ecyrpt (Exod. 1: 


. 5.—Do not worry because in a small place. 

. 6.—Are you afraid to die? 

. 7-—Kindness to the Jews means prosperity. 

. 8.—Prepare for the days of a new ruler. 

. 9.—Prosperity of the righteous an eyesore to the wicked. 
10.—Beware the Pharaoh brand of wisdom. 

12.—The uses of times of affliction. 

14.—The making of bitter lives. 


1-14). 


CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION OF MosEs (Exod. 2: I- oe 
. I.—Be thankful for humble forbears. 

2. —Blessed is the baby who has a smart mother. 

. 3.-—Place of danger is often the place of safety. 
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V. 4.—The happy boy who has an older sister. 

V. 5.—God selects people unknown to themectves for 
great services, 

V. 6.—God can use even a baby. 

V. 7.—Always let your women folks ‘‘ run you.”’ 

V. 9.—Never ask unnecessary questions. 

V. 11.—The grandest man of all the ages was not perfect. 


9. Moss CALLED TO DELIVER ISRAEL (Exod, 3 : 1-14). 
. I.—The countryside is the place to train big men. 
. 2, —We meet God in the line of our daily. work. 
. 3-—We can see God in his beautiful creations. 
. 4.—To hear God’s voice be interested in godly things. 
. 5.—Have reverence for reverent things. 
. 7-—God sees, hears, knows. 
. 10.—We are stactled when God calls is. 


<4 
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10. THE PASSOVER (Exod: 12 : 21-30). 

INTRODUCTION.—Story of the sick hostler and the sick 

horse. 

. 21.—The lamb is never too little for the household. 

. 22.—-Things of God must be done just so. 

. 23.—Are you under the blood ? 

. 25.—Keep the services. 

. 26.--To obey God means success, 

. 29.—God is no respecter of persons—unless under the 
blood. B ato 


seas 


11. ISRAEL’s ESCAPE FROM EGypt (Exod. 14 
V. 13.—Stand still and see. 
V. 14.—God is a splendid fighter, let him fight for you. 
15.—The way to arrive. 
. 19.—Where hangs the cloud for you, front or behind? 
. 20.—God always in the cloud. 
. 21.—Devil leads into traps—not God. 
; hs —Pharaoh’s hosts get after the convert. 
27.—Paths safe for God’s friends, cengreen for his 

enemies. 


: 13-27). 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


‘These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International any School Associa- 
u 


tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 
ud - mre Jacob's vision. and God's 
Monday.—Gen, 28 ; 1-5, Io-22. . promise. 


‘Tuesday.—Gen. 37: 5-28 ... 


. Joseph sold by his brothers 
Wednesday.—Gen. 41 


> 38-49 . = the wise ruler in Egypt 


Thursday. —Gen, 45: I-15. . Joseph forgives his brothers 
Friday.—Exodus I: 1-14. ..... Israel enslaved in Egvpt 
Saturday.— Exodus 3: 1-14 . . Moses called to deliver Israel 
Sunday.— Exodus I2 : 21-30. . The passover 





Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Thought-: God’s Promises are Sure. 
Review Thought: God’s Promise is to Me. 
Review Text: “I will be with thee.” 


Note: Review by characters rather than by single 
lessons. Cut from your picture-roll the. best single 
picture representing Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, paste 
each on cardboard ready to pin to the blackboard as 
you review each character. Secure an additional 
picture representing Moses as a baby. . Change the 
picture as each character is reviewed, or, if there is 
room, leave them all on the board. Impress the con- 
clusion, as you develop the golden text for the 
quarter, as a promise to each of us. Sybstitute such 
songs as you have used, if appropriate. 





JUNE 8, 1907 


INTRODUCTION. 


Repeat the Shepherd Psalm. Call attention to the 
hrase, ‘‘I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.’ 
heep are not afraid when the good shepherd is with 

them, because they have learned to trust him. We 
say, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” so we need never 
be afraid, because he has promised, ‘‘I will be with 
thee.” God even cares for the birds. (Show the 
picture-roll.) What strange little birds to build their 
nests right over a rough stream! They do not seem 
afraid, but are happy. and contented, and so proud of 
their preity eggs hey seem to know what Jesus 
said about the birds, ‘* Not even a sparrow falleth 
without: your Father.” Sing: 


** O trust, trust in God, A 
Trust him all the long day through ; 
For he who cares for the birds and flowers 
Will surely care for you.’’ 
—Little Branches, No 2. 
REVIRW. 
We have been learning how God kept his promise 

to be with and care. for his: children in the hard 
places. 


GOD’S PROMISE 


“| WILL BE WITH THEE” 





THE LORD JACOB 
WAS WITH —" 
| MOSES 











When Jacob was on his journey to his uncle's, do 
you remember his strange bed and the dream about 
the angels, and God's ‘wonderful promises~to him? 
(Recall details and write at the top of the board, 
God’s_ Promise, | will be with thee. During the 
story add, The Lord was with —— ,and place Jacob’s 

icture on the board. After that night, Jacob must 

have thought: 


** God is dinens near me, 
In the darkest night ; 
He can see me just the same: 
As by:midday light.’’ 


As a solo, have some one sing two stanzas of 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee”’: 

Show hew God kept his | mise, in prospering 
Jacob at his.uncle’s, in his safe return, in the meeting 
with Esau, in blessing him in Canaan. No wonder 
he thanked God and worshiped him at the altar, 
which he had built at Bethel. Surely, ‘‘ The Lord 
was with eet 

How many boys he had! Of them all Joseph was 
his favorite. ecall his pretty coat; his strange 
dreams, and his brother's jealousy and envy. Recall 
his care for his father’s sheep, andthe journey to 
find his brothers; then the su den change from his 
happy life,—sold a$ a slave and carried away to 
Egypt. Yet he was not alone. Over and over the 
Bible tells us, The Lord was with Joseph. (Add 
his picture.) God was with him, in the captain's 
house, and his master knew it, too (Gen. 39 : 2, 3). 
When more trouble came and Joseph was put in 
prison, ‘‘ the Lord was with him ” (39: 21), and made 
him a blessing. He wasa favorite everywhere. When 
he was called before the king to explain his dreams, 
the Lord helped him. It makes me think of our hymn 
in church: 


‘* Fear not, I am with thee, oh, be not disthayed ; 
For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid ;’’ 


food 
hat a 


How the Lord helped him to plan to store u 
and to care for his father and brothers! 
grand man he was! 

But Joseph died, and the good king and the people 
grew strong in Egypt, and had to work hard, for 
they were made slaves by the new king. Even the 
babies were in danger, but ‘‘the children of Israel 
cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saved 
them out of their distresses.”- Show the picture of 
their bondage. -God was remembering his promise. 
A dear baby boy was born, and cared for in such a 
queer cradle basket, which his mother and sister 
made and watched. (Recall the babyhood and child- 
hood of Moses; add his picture. Review his training 
in the king's palace, then the strange training with 
the sheep in the wilderness until God called him to 

o and set the people free, and promised, ‘+ Certainly 

will be with thee.”) The Lord was with him when 
he did such wonderful things before Pharaoh, when 
he kept the passover, and when he led the children 
of Israel out of Egypt. The Lord was with them 
in the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night, and as they crossed the Red Sea. 

Re-emphasize, ‘‘ The Lord was with Jacob, Joseph, 
and Moses.”’ Erase the names, or remove the pic- 
tures, and let the children also substitute them for 
the word ‘‘thee” in God's promise, ‘‘I will be 
with : 

Peoria, ILL. 























LESSON FOR JUNE 23 (Review) 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


‘OR review, we had a general talk in class over 
the lessons of the quarter. We grouped our 
quescions around the three principal men whose 

lives we haad touched—Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. It 
seemed a comparatively simple matter to gather to- 
gether the important events of a series when we took 
a man as the center of action. Thus we studied in 
review the life of Jacob, the life of Joseph, the life of 
Moses (as far as we had covered it), I made no 
em effort to review or re-state the spiritual truths 
of these lessons. I felt that the recalling of the 
historical events would awaken in the mind any 
spiritual word that had found lodgment there. 

After the review I took eleven slips of cardboard, 
previously prepared, and requested each boy to select 
one. Each cardboard slip bore a single sentenee. 
The entire list was as follows: 


1.—A man, a ladder, and angeis, 
2.—A great wrestling match. 
3-—Some envious older brothers. 
4.—A prisoner who was made a “trusty.’’ 
5.—From prison to a throne. 

6.—A big ruler who was forgiving. 
7.—A nation in slavery. 

8.—A baby and a princess. 

9.—A Hebrew called to be a general. 
10.—A night of death in Egypt. 
11.—A whole. army drowned. 


Each boy selected a card, face downward, and 
turned it over to,see what it called for. In one case 
where the’ boy had been absent when acertain lesson 
was taught I permitted him to select another, and 
each boy was requested to write out what he knew of 
the topic suggested and mail it to me before the next 
week. Two days later I sent each a reminder of the 
request and a stamped, addressed envelope for his 
reply. ear ae 

tn selecting the above list of subjects I had in mind 
my own class and my own teaching. I would suggest 
that teachers, if they use this plan of a combination 
of class review with written review, work out for 
themselves a list of subjeets just as much better for 
their individual needs as it can be made. 

Within a few-days the replies came! back. In sev- 
eral cases the letters were.o goad length, and showed 
that the story had been well learned. In other cases 
the letters’ wefe very briéf ; but the boys had done as 
I requested at home, and’ that was a’ point worth 
gaining. I shall talk with them ifdividua ly, to bring 
to their remembrance anything they have forgotten. 


! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


aad 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU. have been leading your class during the last 
quarter in the study of three heroes of Hebrew 
history. Look over your notes of the lessons, 

see what you have pointed out in these men to, be 
avoided, what to be imitated ; what in their charac- 
ters you have sought to impress on your pupils, what 
.you have commended of their relations with God, 
what were their ruling impulses and the abiding re- 
sults of their lives. Can you gather these lessons 
together so as to make an impression on your pupils 
that will exalt and give impulse to their ambition to 
serve their fellow men? 

Ask them to see what the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews found in these men to distinguish them 
as heroes. One thing marked them all as inspirers 
of other men—+they lived for the future. Jacob dwelt 
in tents, moving from place to place in anticipation 
of a permanent city to be built by his descendants 
(Heb. 11:9, 10). Joseph looked forward to a nation 
of his children, and directed that his body should be 
preserved and buried in their own country, though 
as yet they had none (Heb. 11 : 22; see Exod. 13 : 19). 
It was because of his confident expectation of the 
fulfilment of the divine promise that Moses surren- 
dered his prospects as an Egyptian prince, lived long 
in the wilderness, braved the wrath of the Pharaoh, 
and led the Israelites through the sea toward the 
promised land (Heb. 11 : 24-29). Now show what in 
these men makes men and women in our own time 
heroes in the sight of God (Heb. 11 : 13-16). Put em- 
phasis on the inspiration of what the writer of this 
epistle calls being made a priest ‘‘ after the power of 
an endless life.” ‘Then use these three Hebrew heroes 
as illustrations. 

Show the effect on Jacob of his two visions. The 
first, when he left the land of promise, gave him a 
revelation of God and of God’s promise to him (Gen. 
28: 13-15), and moved him to make a solemn vow of 
self-consecration, to worship and serve ‘God. The 
second vision, when he returned to establish in the 
land of promise the family he had reared, brought 
him into a new relation to God and to his posterity 
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(Gen. 32: 28-30). Show now what in these experi- 
ences of Jacob belongs in all heroic life. 

Take next the four stages of Joseph's experience, 
—home life, slavery, royalty, reconciliation. Bring 
into view the traits in him, as shown in these four 
lessons, which held-his spirit steadfast above the as- 
saults of envy and slander, which kept him above 
the temptations of unlimited power (Gen. 41 : 39-44), 
and the desire for revenge when he had the opportu- 
nity (Gen. 50: 19-21). Show what was the effect on 
him of his unshaken faith concerning every experi- 
ence, that ‘‘God meant it for good,” and that the 
promise repeated to him by his father Jacob(Gen. 48: 
20, 21) would be fulfilled through his children. 

Next take up Moses’ preparation to be the leader 
of Israel—born a Hebrew, educated an Egyptian, 
disciplined in exile, inducted into office, and cele. 
brating his great victory with the song whose closing 
sentences (xod. 15: 17, 18) declare the abiding pur- 
pose and constant faith of his manhood. 

Finally, show how Jacob’s faith, Joseph’s disci- 
pline, Moses’ preparation and service, and the trials 
and sacrifices of the Hebrews, became the founda- 
tions of the chosen nation. : 

Describe the habits of upward looking toward G 
and onward looking into the distant future of human- 
ity which kept the faith of these men from breakin 
under every strain, and, show how great Seneet 
price to every youth are these habits of trust in God 
and of devotion to the service of men for the sake of 
the kingdom of God to be perfected through them. 


Boston, 
‘apt 
The Adult Bible Class 


By. Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Growth unto Power: a Review 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 28 to Exod. 15). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


As the student looks back through the chapters 
covered by the lessons of this quarter, he realizes 
more clearly than ever the biographical method of 
the writers of the early Old Testament. Their sur- 
vey of the range of many years summed up in the 
experiences and growth and service of three note- 
worthy men. These'three are»not the only -men 
mentioned; there were many others, some‘of them of 
real importance, but the three'were made to stand 
out as men of individuality and-leadership, of insight 
and matured power... , , r 

And to-day it is true that the last and shrewdest 
summary of the history of a period may ex- 
pressed in terms of personality. We are more likely 
to think of George Washington or Thomas Jeffer- 
son than of the achievement of independence or the 
Declaration of Independence. Our memories of mili- 
tary or political events are lively as regards the actors 
when the details have almost wholly faded away. 
There is good sense in this. History, as such, is of 
no particular value. It finds its goal in the stimulus 
of men to noble deeds and. generous thoughts. It 
uses, as the best incentive, the portraiture of an age’s 
greatest men and women. : 

Hebrew biography sought for spiritual develop- 
ment. The studies of Jacob, Joseph, and Moses are 
such as stir the reader to sincere self-testing, and to 
zealous activity. They are not unreal characters ; 
they are veryhuman. Joseph was, in some respects, 
unlovable as a boy, just as was Jacob, aJthough for 
a different reason. Each needed a thorough testing, 
although from a different point of view. Each met 
the test successfully, and became a man of splendid 
efficiency. 

Each cf these men has his counterpart to-day. 
There are elements in their experiences to which 
every normal heart thrills. 

As Dr. Beecher graphically shows in his review of 
the quarter’s lessons, Jacob was disciplined into a 
complete self-surrender. He had to be forced to his 
knees. The wilfulness would not réadily give place 
to obedience, but it did at last. 

Joseph was true at heart and sound in purpose, but 
he needed discipline, too, in order to develop his best 
self. He learned by adversity; self-restraint, balance, 
insight into character, and persistency of purpose. 
His continuing faith in God gave him sweetness, no 
less than strength, and the willingness to wait on 
God's good time. 

Moses was one who needed the discipline of delay. 
His fiery disposition would brook no hindrances, but 
he, too, learned that God would act in his own good 
time. Moses had.to wait a generation, but when his 
opportunity came, he was fully ready. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

The best’ method of reviewing is to read rapidly 
through the chaptersof Genesis and Exodus included 
in the quarter. Stanley's *‘ Jewish Church,” and 
Geikie’s ‘‘ Heroes of Israel,” contain helpful biograph- 
ical suggestions. 
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III, SuGGEsTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LEsSON. 

The biographical and rsonal review may be 
profitable: 4 ms “ 

1. The Naturainess of the Portraitures. Do 
they Lo one as being genuine experiences or as 
idealized ? 

2. The Victory of Jacob. In what respect was he 
victorious ? Was the new Jacob an unscarred man ? 
Can we be freed by real repentance from the conse- 
quences of sin ? 

a. The Aged Patriarch. Were the sorrows of 
Jacob's later life his fault or his misfortune ? 

4. The Testing of Joseph. Why did the severe 
trials to which he was subjected only strengthen and 
sweeten his character ? hat was his crowning act 
of magnaminity ? 

5. The Preparationof Moses for Service. Which 
stage of his life contributed most effectively to his 
after success ? Can we afford to lose any element of 
a rich training ? 

6. The Relation of Trial to Privilege. Does 
God, as a rule, discipline his servants? Do we know 
of exceptiong? Are trials to be desired ? 

Boston, 








Doctor Martin’s Helpers 
By Hilda Richmond 


“ HE only way you can help is by keeping very 
quiet,” said Doctor Martin to the little group 
of boys and girls waiting to hear how Miss 

Edith was that morning. ‘‘She doesn’t need bou- 

quets now, and you must not ring the door-bell to 

ask how she is, but just keep as still as mice. If 
she is kept quiet a few days, I think she will soon be 
weil.” 

Then the busy doctor drove away down the street. 
There were a great many'sick people just then, and 
he had little time to talk to any one who was well. 
The children whispered about Miss Edith, thongh 
they were a whole block away front het liotise, ‘and 
were sorry they could not see. her. On Sundays 
it seemed very strange to havt ‘4° néw teacher in the 
class-room, and, though Miss Mary did her best for 
the children,.they all missed their dear teacher. 

**I don’t see how she can be quiet with all those 
old wagons rumbling past,” said Nellie as eight hoofs 
pounded over the paved street. ‘‘I wish the streets 
were all soft and dusty like they are at grandpa’s in 
the country.” 

‘* I wish they all had carpet over them,” said John. 
‘*T guess it doesn’t do much good for us to whisper 
when they rattle and bang over the stones.” 

‘* Hur—!"’ began Tom, and then he clapped both 
hands over his mouth. ‘I’ve got a plan,” he whis- 
pered loudly. Let’s get a lot of that grass Mr. Rich- 
ards wanted taken away from his lawn and spread it 
on the streets. It won't take us long with our little 
wagons.” 

They all wanted to shout ‘‘ Hurrah!” at that, but 
they remembered what the doctor had said. and 
scurried away like mice for all the little wagons and 
wheelbarrows in the neighborhood. Very soon there 
was.a thick, soft grass carpet in front of Miss Edith’s 
house, and the children were working like beavers 
up and down the street. The hoofs did not make a 
great noise after that, and even the heavy wheels 
moved softly over the grass. 

‘‘Here ! what are you youngsters doing, scatter- 
ing straw up and down this street?” said a gruff 
voice, and there stood a big policeman, all shining 
with brass buttons, and a heavy frown on his face. 
‘* You ll have to stop this nonsense at once.” 

‘It’s because Miss Edith is sick,” said Roy, wiping 
the big drops off his red face. ‘* Please don’t talk 
quite so loud. The wagons rattled so, and Doctor 
Martin said she must be quiet. You won't make us 
take it off, will you ?”’ 

‘*No indeed!” said the big man kindly. 
right ahead and I'll help.” - 

When the policeman took a big wheelbarrow and 
carted several loads of grass from the lawn, the chil- 
dren said he could. wheel as much as a dozen wagons 
could carry, and the task wassooncomplete. Doctor 
Martin came the next morning, and was much sur- 
prised to find the street so quiet, until he saw the 
grass carpet. 

‘*Miss Edith. is much better, children,” he said 
kindly. ‘‘So much better that I have just been tell- 
ing her about my crowd of little helpers. I wish 
every patient I have could have such kind, helpful 
neighbors. Your carpet is doing more good than _ 
medicine.” And in a very short time Miss Edit 
was back in her place well and happy, all because of 
the doctor's helpers, she said, with a bright smile. 

KENTON, OHIO. 


**Go 
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NOW READY! 





St. Jude’s 


The New Book of Short Stories 


By Ian Maclaren 
(Dr. John Watson) 


** Ralph Connor” has written an introduction, in which he says: 
‘*Here is the same pawky humor, the same kindly searching satire, the 
same shrewd analysis of the theological, 


ridden terrible Scot. 


years ago: 


his heart of limestone and lava."’ 





As I turn the pages I discover new friends among 
Carmichael's flock, worthy to stand with 

the old Inquisitor, Simeon MacQuittrick, of the delicious 
seven ; Colonel Roderick MacBean, a new type ; the inimitable, majestic - 
Mrs. Grimond; the soft-hearted Angus Sutherland ; Murchieson, with 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 
Send order to your bookseller, or direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


logic-chopping, conscience- 


those others I discovered twelve 

















(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ] 








Cleaners 
M4cGIc CLEANER—Agents make $50 woaey: 


cleans instantly kid gloves, silks, dress goo 
neckties, carpets of car grease, paint, tar, fruit stains, 
etc.; wonderful seller at soc.; cost agent only 8c.; tailors 
and dressmakers buy in qtiantity; seture territory 
quick; sample, roc., or 10 tull size cans 75§c. to start. 
Magic Cleaner Co., Sta, A., New Hayen, Conn. 


s, 


Vacuum: Caps 


QUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 

day, draws the blood to the scalp, causing free 
and normal circulatidn, which stimulates the hair to a 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write tor free particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


Agents Wanted 


CAN VASSERS WANTED for Recent Books. Good 
chance for theological students and others to make 
money during the summer vacation season. Liberal 
commission. Address Babel, care of The Sunday 
School Times office, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 











MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CLUB, SOCIETY, 

Lodge, School, etc. Popular, new, novel, gen- 
teel literary plan. Write for sample. Gurantee Print- 
ing Company, Ottawa, Ohio. 


WANTED-—Energetic agents (either sex) for town 

and country. Attractive proposition. No ex- 
perience or money needed.‘ Earnings paid weekly. 
Congenial, steady work. No delivering or collecting. 
Perry Nursery Company, Rochester, New York. 








Travel : 


EUROPE, Gibraltar, Italy to Scotland, including 
* Vienna and Berlin, June 20, 29. Reverse—Aug. 

a2. $360 to $595, ninth year. Hlustrated book; map. 

W. A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








| 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY is assured investors in our 

North Dakota first mortgage farm loans. Every 
risk personally inspected. Farm lands steadily in- 
creasing in value. We have had’ fourteen years’ ex- 
verience in this territory, loaning nearly ‘Two Million 
Jollars without a penny loss or the foreclosure of 
a single mortgage by one of our investors. Best 
of references furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
Farmers’ Trust Company, Fessenden, Wells County, 
North Dakota. 





Summer Cottage P 


GEASHORE BUNGALOW at Longport, Atlantic 
~ City, for rent during June and first two weeks in 
puly. Fully fusaiehed, eight bedrooms, porcelain 
ath, running water, electric light, bath-houses; artistic 
and comfortable, fifteen-foot piazza around entire 
ttouse. On bay, one minute walk from ocean. Finest 
bathing beach in the.world, $150; less for. part time. 
Address F. W. C., Room 1033 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia. 








Financial 


GUARANTEED 6% INVESTMENT. Security 

4oo% absolute. Full | ome iy upon applica- 
tion. , New. York Realty.Owners Company. Suite 
500, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





WE pay 4% interest compounded semiannually on 
every dollar deposited, Booklet *‘K’’ containing 


| full details, sent on request. Capital and surplus—g2,- 


500,000.00. Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





- For the Home 


AT 20 cents a foot you can make ycur lawn tence 
¢ the most attractive in your zighborhood ; gate 
$2.50 up. 
coating. 
Wire 





Best galvanized wire, special white ename 
Booklet on request. Agénts wanted. Acme 
ence €o., 701 E. Atwater, Detroit, Michigan. 











will help you. 
ing and inspiring incidents of the work. 





The Home Department of To-Day 


By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Mrs. Stebbins tells of the essential details connected with a successful Home De- 
partment ; she also tells of the use of the Messenger service and other agencies ; 
in fact, if you want to know anything of the Home Department,—before it is 
started, when it runs smoothly, or when it needs a tonic,—Mrs. Stebbins’ book 
It tells of methods tried and proved, and gives numerous interest- 


Price, 25 cents, net. 
Order from your bookseller, or direct from the publishers, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 


JUNE 8, 1907 








Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Seeing that you are iving advice about the 
nose and throat, what ettect has near-sight, if 


any, on the character,—apart from the mere 
deprivation of good sight? Will it not always 
decrease with age ? Worfld you put glasses on 
a very young child ? 

Some near-sight is progressive,—increases 
instead of decreases, This is apt to result 
in stoop-shoulders, a loss of interest in ob- 
servation, a detriment to good social man- 
ners, and whatever results from a person’s 
seeming more stupid than he is, artd.from 
being blamed for slights and cuts that he 
doesn’t mean to give. Glasses are a hin- 
drance to the free action of a young child, 
and unless the oculist deems them very 
necessary, I would not be in too much 
shurry,—if the near-sight is only moderate, 
But consult an oculist who isn’t crazy to 

laze everybody. - There are such whose 
judgment may be trusted implicitly. 





Is the reason for so many mothers saying that 
| all their preconceived theories for child-train- 
| ing fail when put in practise because their theo- 
| ries are. poor, or: because: they are’ not skilled in 
| diagnosis? May they not in morals be making 
| the same kind of mistake as a physician would 
were he to mistake measles for whooping- 
| cough, and.then say his remedies were poor 
because they did not effect a cure ?—E. W. S. 
Exactly,. People have a fashion of saying 
that a thing is very good in theory, but that 
it won’t work in practise. This is nonsense. 
| It must work if the theory is correct. The 
trouble is, as this keen-eyed mother sees, 
that mothers do not know which theory to 


apply. 


| them successfully. One of the great values 
| of. what I have called ‘* fireside child-study,’” 
or ‘* child-study by cases,’’ is the restraint 
of the ‘‘ snap judgmert,’’ or the “ know-it- 
all?’ attitude. It makes for right diagnosis, 
and this is reasonably sure (in a conscien- 
tious parent) to, be followed by just action. 
A parent is not. likely to punish a child for, a 
purely physical disability, —for instance, if it 
{is known that this zs the cause of the seeming 
dereliction. But as a matter of fact, many 
parents do. punish such cases because they 
are. so. cocksure that they. know the cor- 
rect diagnosis that they don’t take. trouble 
to hear the case, and so render a just judg- 
ment. Practise the ‘* suspended judgment.’’ 
Don’t say that theories won’t work unless 
you know how to apply them. On your 
diagnosis rests help or: harm to your child, 


BULGARIA.—Many Bulgarian mothers anx- 
iouslv ask each other how to train their 
children that they may grow into noble, high- 
minded young men and women ; how ‘to live 
with them that mothers may gain the confi- 
dence of their children and become their closest 
friends and ‘conipanions. ‘The mothers , will 
have a meeting soon, and I am writing to good 
and-celebrated men and women’ for help upon 
these two questions, and their answers will be 
read in the mothers’ meeting.—S. M. 

If a very full answer cannot be given to a 
very large question, it is usually better just 
to indicate the directions which a complete 
answer should take. The most that can be 
done under the circumstances is to set 
thought moving on the right track. 

If mothers would -gain the confidence of 
their children they must show. themselves 
worthy of that confidence. This means that 
they must be fair. Being fair, or just, 
means that they will not jump to conclusions 
before the child’s case is heard, 

In short, the child’s actions, his speech 
and his words, his silences and omissions, 
must be interpreted. They seldom mean 
the same as they do in grown folks, even 
though they look the same. The child has 
no experience in conventionalities. He is 
an investigator... He often appears morally 
derelict when he is only.suffering from physi- 
cal drawback. 
understanding, or ignorance, or embarrass- 
ment, or confusion, or defective - physical 
organs, or.from lack of experience, or some 
other legitimate reason, does 
thing when he is trying hardest to do the 
right. Then. again the vitality of a child 
makes him. restless, mobile, even noisy and 
troublesome..-.But that is a healthy state, 
and not moral obliquity. Thé child must 








They do not know what the condi-’ 
tions aré, and therefore they cannot meet, 


the wrong | 








Many a child just from mis- | 





—————_=_=_= 


not be overtrained, as the late Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull put it, or nagged, nor continually 
watched, ordered, corrected, and directed. 
He must be taught to decide, not by nega- 
tion and prohibition, but bya right of choice. 
We must not think that every little slip is 
going to be the beginning of a bad life- 
habit. Self-activity in a sweet, wholesome, 
orderly environment, is the great law of 
righteous growth. A little book published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., called ‘ Fireside 
Child Study,’’ cautions parents against beg- 
ging the question and prejudging by the 
hasty application of adjectives. All such 
terms as dull, stupid, indolent, lazy, idle, 
careless, selfish, untruthful, cowardly, cruci, 
irreverent, naughty, wilful, insolent, worth- 
less, incorrigible, are snares to parental mis- 
judgment and failure, and endanger the 
child’s spirit for life. 
“~ 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


PORTLAND, ME.—Can you tell me if there 
is a Sunshine circular in connection with the 
Home Department ?—M. J. T. 
~ There is a sunshine circular that is (or is 
very soon to be) issued by David C. Cook, 
Elgin, Ill., that deals with the Sunshine Band 
work that I am sure you have in mind, 





Utica, N. Y.—What do vou consider the 
best superintendent’s record-book ? 

There is no ** best.’’? All that I have seen 
have points of excellence, arid ‘are service- 
able for the average departihent. If the 
department is large and thoroughly organ- 
ized, the Acme is very desirable. All those 
issued by the denominational houses are 
usable, if not as comprehensive as we would 
desire, 

GLOUGESTER, N. J.—Where can we learn of 
township Home Department work that is 


actually being carried on successfully at the 


present time ? 

The Vermont Sunday-school Association 
is making a grand success of township work, 
and if you write to Miss Edith M, Balch, 
Y. M. C, A., Burlington, Vt., you will learn 
just how she is conducting that department 
in the state. 





BALTIMORE.—When certificates are given to 
the Home Department members does the 
blank for the signature of the superintendent 
refer to the general or Home Department 
superintendent ?—P. A. 

If space is given for but one signature, it 
is for the superintendent of the school. How- 
ever, the desirable membership certificates 
have space for three signatures, —the general 
superintendent, the Home Department su- 
perintendent, and the pastor of the church, 





KANSAS CITY, MO.—Does .the township 
plan work well for the Home Department ? 
Would you advocate it for general use.—F. B. 

I would not advocate it for general use, — 
that is, for city use, but for country districts 
it works admirably. Of course, wherever 
the township plan is in vogue for the various 
departments of organized work, the Home 
Department takes its place with the others ; 
but just for the Home Department alone, | 
should prefer the local schools to manage 
their own, with some kind of a local organi- 
zation for the mutual helpfulness of the work- 
ers. The state of Vermont, which has but 
few cities, is most successfully carrying on 
township work, and the Home Department 
is under the fine supervision of Miss Edith 
M. Balch, and if any one wishes literature 
on their methods, by applying to her at the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Burlington, Vt., she 
will very gladly furnish the information. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Would it not be possible foi 
us to undertake the work of the Home Depart- 
ment in our school without formally organ- 
izing? We have so many things in our church 
and school now that we are criticized as ‘* be- 
ing organized to death.’ We are a very lively 
church, nevertheless, but we do dislike to add 
another distinct department if it can be avoided. 
—M. F. 

I do not think that it would be possible 
for any existing organization to take over the 
work of the Home Department of the Sun- 
day-school without giving it its due recogni- 
tion. Do you not labor under just a little 
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misapprehension of the case? It must not 
be considered an ‘‘ organization,” but merely 

. adepartment of the Sunday-school; and if 
your school is complete and properly graded, 
you must provide for the ‘‘ latter end ”’ of it, 
those who are by rights in the Home De- 
partment. Ido not think you would bring 
any criticism worth the minding if you were 
to vote the extension of another department 
to your school. 





MARION, IA.—Can I secure Sunday-school 
in the 


ian languages ?—L. V. 

Quarterlies may be obtained in the Bohe- 
mian language from the Rev. Dr, Clarke, 
Secretary American Board, Prague, Austria. 

The Italian lesson-leaves (not quarterlies 
in the bound form) from Odardo Yallo, 51 
Via dei Serragli, Firenze, Italy. 

For Arabic (Syria) helps, apply to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


4 
Temperance Questions 
Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens 
SUPERINTENDENT.— Please tell me where 
I Pled 


the Declaration of ige- 
cards may be obtained. 


Write to Conquest Supply Company, Char- 


lotte, North Carolina, or W. B. Jacobs, 802 | 


Hartford Building, Chicago. 





TEACHER MEN'S CLASS.—Where’ can I get 


a copy of the decision recently rendered by | 
Sa- | 


Judge Artman of Indiana declarin 
license unconstitutional ? 
Judge Artman’s decision has, been printed 
as a United States. government document. 
You can get the desired number of. copies | 
by sending a request to the Document Room, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C., 
asking for ‘‘ Senate Document, No. 384, 
Fifty-ninth Congress, second session.”’ 


ig the 





CITY MISSION.—There is desperate need of 
temperance work among the families connected 
with our mission, in slums. We need 
temperance literature, yet-_have almost nothing 
in the way of funds. Will any society or (r- 
ganization supply such literature free of charge ? 

Apply to the Permanent. Committee on 
Temperance of the Presbyterian , Church, 
Room 72, Conestoga Building, Pittsbury, 
Pa. That body has a splendid line of tem 
perance literature, which is furnished fré® to 
Presbyterians, 
can arrange with them to have their needs 
supplied. 





RHODE ISLAND.—Does the so-called “ Line | 
coin Pledge” bear this name because of any | 


association with Abraham Lincoln? If so, 
where can I get facts on the subject ? 

It is a matter of history that Abraham Lin- 
coln frequently made public speeches in 
favor of total abstinence, and that he framed 
and personally presented a total abstinence 
pledge. The ‘‘Lincoln Pledge’’ is the 
pledge he devised and used. Facts on the 
subject may be obtained by sending request, 
with stamp, to the Rev. Joseph Clark, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Ohio Sunday School As- 
sociation, Columbus. 


SAN D1EGO.—Please furnish list of 
etc., that give information on the cigarette 
question. 

** Cigarettes—A Perilous Intemperance,”’’ 
The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia, 


two cents ; ‘* Burbank’s Messages on Alcohol | 
and Cigarettes,’? The Sunday School Times | 
**The Cigar- | 
ette,’’? by Orison Swett Marden, editor Suc- | 


Co., Philadelphia, two cents ; 


cess Magazine, The 
Washington Square, New York City, two 
cents; ‘* National Series Leaflets,’’ Na 
tional Anti-Cigarette League, 184 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, four cents for four different 
leaflets; ‘‘ Program Anti-Cigarette Davy,’’ 
Sunday School Temperance Bureau, 115 
Walnut Street, Riverside, California, two 
cents. 


Success Company, 


‘TEACHER OF GIRLS,—What is the practical 
use of my teaching an anti-cigarette lesson 
to my class of nice girls? 

Unless these ‘nice girls’’ clearly realize 
the nature and effects of the cigarette habit 
they will either countenance the practise 
among men and boys, or they will be _indif- 


OF HOME AND 





and, ~ without doubt, ‘others | 





SCHOOL 





ferent concerning it. And an atmosphere of 
indifference always encourages the spread 
and permanence of a bad habit.. The ruin- 
ous cigarette habit will continue its poisonous 
course until an overwhelming public senti- 
ment is created against it. It is within the 

wer of every one of your girls, if rightly 


distinct contribution to the indispensable 
public sentiment. Every teacher of girls 
needs to hold a high estimate of her mighty 
power in the matter of. shaping sentiment 
and controlling conduct. No less a paper 
than The Saturday Evening Post makes this 
startling statement : 


number one of successful political contina- 
tion is to heed instantly any movement that 
has the women and the churches back of it.’’ 


IowA.—I have been elected county superin- 


school Association, and I want to make my 
office mean everything possible for the improve- 
ment of temperance effort in our schools. Yet 
pcaprot visit. What can | do without visit- 


If visiting is impossible, the next best thing 
is regular and systematic correspondence 
with every school in your county. By such 
| correspondence acquaint yourself with the 
conditions and needs of every school; then 
do your best to supply the particular need of 
each individual school. Acquaint sc’iools 
with the available material now prepared for 
making temperance Sundays and temper- 
| ance lessons attractive and profitable. Send 
sample pledge-cards, sample temperance 
| programs, sample leaflets describing meth- 
| ods of doing temperance work, and other 
| leaflets, giving recent facts on the liquor and 
| Cigarette matters. By correspondence with 
your county Sunday-school officers secure:a 
place on the programs of county and town- 
ship conventions for the presentation of 
Sunday-school temperance work. Previous 





or four weeks in advance of date) send re- 
| minders to each superintendent, urging the 
best possible use of the day and the temper- 
ance lesson, Study constantly the question 
of temperance, and its applications to our 
Sunday-school membership. Give each 
school the benefit of what you learn, so that 
| these schools shall realize that their county 
| temperance superintendent stands always 
| ready to help them with practical and defi- 
| nite suggestions and instructions, If you 
| cannot visit other schools, you can at least 
work personally with your own school, seek- 
ing to make it a model in the matter of its 
| own temperance department. If your own 
school does excellent temperance work, 
other schools will do likewise. 











Healthy Schoolma’am 
Found Out How to Feed Herself 


Many school teachers, at the end of 
their year’s work, feel thoroughly ex- 
hausted and worn out, physically and 
mentally. The demand upon the nerves 
and brain of a teacher is unusual, and 
unless they are well fed, and fed upon 
properly selected food, it is natural that 
they should run down. 

A little woman teacher in Michigan, 





who has been teaching regularly for a 
number of years, has always found her- 
self thoroughly exhausted at the end of 
the session, until within the last year, 
she has made use of Grape-Nuts food, 
with the result that she closed the year 
as a robust, healthy, strong, vigorous 
woman, having gained in weight from 
go pounds to 126, her nerves strong, face 
bright and cheery, and really a wonder 
to all her friends, who constantly co:n- 
ment on her color and strength. She 
knows exactly to what the change is at- 
tributed, for in the years past, living on 
ordinary food, she has almost ‘broken 
down before the school year closed, 
whereas since using Grape-Nuts tlis 
change has been brought about; evi- 
| dence prima facié'of the value of Grape- 
j 2 Nuts food for rebuilding the brain and 
| nerve centers. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’ 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Weliville” in pkgs. 


instructed, to hold and to express clear and | 
vigorous convictions against this practise ; | 
and every such expression of conviction is a | 


‘The wise men of the | 
United States Senate have learned that rule | 


tendent of temperance work by our Sunday- | 


to each quarterly temperance Sunday (three | 


SCHOOL TIMES 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 





What is the best method of sélecting offi- 
i. - both chureh and Sunday-school ?— 

Church officers ought to be chosen in the 
official way adopted by the particular denomi- 
nation. The Sunday-school superintendert 
should be elected at the same time and in the 
same manner as other church officers. 
allow him to choose his own assistants and 
associates, The pastor and superintendent 
are chiefly responsible for appointments of 





ratified by the church. 


| ALABAMA.—Some time ago an Indian name 
was suggested 





Then | 


teachers ; but these appointments should be | 
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Dye Sunday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. "separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 





| 75 cents each, per year. 


a Sunday-school uma, bun but | 


some one pote the paper, and I would | 


be pleased to have you send me the name, 
also meaning and history, _ It was something 
like Tuckabatchee. ~ 
I have a class of young ladies, about twenty 
in number, and want te-organize them. Would 
like for you to suggest'some other names, some- 
| thing that sounds a little more spiritual. 
| You have hit upon the right word exactly 
| for that Indian name. It is ‘* Tuckabat- 
| chee.’’ It is the name of one of the tribes 
of the Creek Indians’in ‘Indian Tertitory, 
| and a very popular name down there. The 
meaning of the word is ‘* Add to and stick 
together.’’ It is being used quite a little 
' now as a Sunday-school name, because it is 





One copy, .or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies ra than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. ’ = 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will bedhewed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


A Word to Canadian 
Subscribers 


Following the action of the Post-office De- 








| partment of the Dominion of Canada, a new 


so odd, and it has such a beautiful signifi- | 


cance for that very purpose. 

Among the more common names used for 
classes like yours are Berean, Truth-Seekers, 
Priscillas, etc. But a better name than any 
of these, perhaps, would be a name with 
local significance. If there is a name of a 


good woman which is specially known in | ‘Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 


your church because of faithful service, the 
class could be named after her. The names 
of Lydia, Dorcas, Hannah, etc., are often 
used. 

Philathea is a very popular name now for 
organized classes of young women. It is a 
very beautiful word, and I doubt not would 
be satisfactory to all of yourmembers. Sup- 
pose you try that. If you want some litera- 
ture about the Philathea class, write to Miss 

“May Hudson, Syracuse, N. ae 





We have a small: Stinday-School, and have 
from ten to fifteen dollars to. spend for maps. 
We have no maps at all, and: wish to. get the 
best possible for present and future use. Where 
can we spend this money to the best advantag« 
and get the best and largest number of eae 
which will answer our purpose.—J. M. 

All denominational publishing nati and 
most of the independent houses as well, 
handle maps of one kind or another, They 
are, for the most part, good maps. We 
have referred to this matter many times be- 
fore, but are glad to do it again. 

If possible, all maps in a church-building 
should be on rollers, so that they may be 
rolled up out of the way. This preserves 
the map and keeps it clean and makes the 
room look better. A map that is put upon 
the wall soon gathers dirt and becomes un- 
sightly, and will net live out half its days. 
A map can be mounted on a roller for one 
dollar, and its service will be doubled if it is 
so cared for. 

The first map to buy, in my judgment, is 
a map of Palestine. I would rather put the 


whole fifteen dollars into one good map of | 


Palestine, that could be seen across the room, 
than to put it into half'a dozen maps which 
are not large enough to be of service. If 


you can buy a number of maps, I should buy | 


the map of Palestine as first indicated above, 
and then a map of the Holy Land, and the 
third one should be a map of Paul’s travels. 


postal regulation went into effect May 8, 1907, 
whereby the rate of postage on periodicals 
passing between Canada and the United States 
was materially increased. In order to cover 
the additional cost, thus caused, of delivering 
The Sunday School Times in Canada, the 


following will be the subscription rates here- 


_ Genuine Bargains in 





| 





In addition to these, however, there should | 


be, if possible, two large maps in every Sun- | 
day-school,—namely, one map of Palestine | 
for the Old Testament study, and one for the | 


New Testament study. 
using one map for both is that it becomes 
necessary to make so many lines and to print 
so many names on the map that they are all 
small. , 

Then I think every school should have a 
missionary map,—indeed, two if possible. 
A map of the whole world is fine, and a map 
showing the specific work done by the de- 
nomination, 

There are sets of maps now including 
most of the above, and also birds’-eye views 
of Jerusalem, etc., costing about eight to 
fifteen dollars. They are farnished by H. C. 
Tunison of ge Ili. ; W. C. Good- 
rich, Buffalo, N. Y. Rand & McNally, 
Chicago. 


The difficulty in , 





after for all new subscriptions and senewee to 
Canadian readers : 


Five or more copies of The Sunday School 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
$1.00 each per year. ‘Thisrate includes postage. 

One copy of The Sunday School Times, or 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. . ‘This 
rate includes postage. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


High-Grade Upright PIANOS 


Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $ 00 up; also 10 very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. Newpianos, 
mahogany,$145 and up. A line of beautiful pop- 
ular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. Write for illus- 











trated list. Easy monthly payments accepted. 
LYON & HEALY, *stxeer’* CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval 


1907 CHILDREN’S DAY EXERCISES. 
Boces and Lilies, Fruhlingzeit, 
hildren Song Service, The Chil- 
dren School of Song and Exercises, 
with a separate rogram. 
‘These four Children’s Day Exercises 
are leaders. We firmly believe they 
will please you when once tested. Sen 
ro vents for any three as samples. Also 
for the Famous Solo 
tether, Childhood and Home. and 
Telescope Or an Catslogve. Bilhorn 
ros., 152 EY Lake St., Chicago Ill. 


GIPSY SMITHS == 


HYMNAL 


Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SUNGS 
The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 

vival Songs, and 400 others of by the Great En: 1 

Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred 

30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 









































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on la 


Get ** improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


A. B. & E. L. Shaw €o. 
largest makers of 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 
THE, GENUINE MEREELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P O.. N.Y. 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 
TOWN 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. ‘That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span, It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of , 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











Our New =. 
CATALOGUE 
of choices 
books: will be 
sent to you 
promptly © 
on postal card 
request 


The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Wainut St., Phila., Pa. 














Children Showed It 
Effect of their Warm Drink in the Morning 


‘* A year ago I was a wreck from coffee 
drinking, and was on the point of giving 
bs my position in the schoolroom because 
of nervousness. 

‘‘T was telling a friend about it, and 
she said, ‘We drink nothing at: meal 
time but Postum Food Coffee, and it is 


such a comfort .to have something we | 


can enjoy drinking with the children." 

** | was astonished that she would allow 
the children to drink any kind of coffee, 
but she said Postum was the most health- 
ful drink.in the world for children as 
well as for older ones, and that the con- 
dition of béth the children and adults 
showed that to be a fact. 

‘My first trial was a failure. The 
cook boiled it four or five minutes, and it 
tasted so flat that I was in despair, but 
determined to give it one more trial. 
This time we followed the directions, and_ 


boiled it fifteen minutes after the boiling | 


began. It was a decided success, and I 
was completely won by its rich, delicious 
flavor. In a short time I noticed a de- 
cided improvement in my condition, and 
kept growing better and better month 
after month, until now I am perfectly 
healthy, and do my work in the school- 
room with ease and pleasure. I would 


‘or power. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 23, 1907. Lessons from 
the Patriarchs. V. Moses. (Heb. 
II : 23-29). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.— Moses saved as an infant (Exod. 2: 
I-10). 

TUES.—Prepared in the wilderness (Exod. 
2 : 15-25). 

WED.—Called os 8 leader (Exod. 3 : 1-10). 

THURS.—Out of Egypt ( Exod. 12 : 43-51). 

Fri.—On Mount Pisgah (Num. 27 : 12-23). 

SaT.—With Jesus (Matt. 17 : 1-18). 











Moses’ lesson to timid leaders. 


What Moses teaches the man in the minority 
with God. ’ 


What one flaw in a man may do. . 


OSES, also, was great by faith. He 
a the higher to the lower. 

Jhen he might have chosen self- 
ish and pleasant sin, he chose, instead, 
personal loss and affliction, believing 
that by this choice he was, in his case, 
doing right, whatever the consequences, | 
and also putting himself in the condition | 
in which he could do most for others and | 
best fulfil the purpose of God ; all such | 
decisions must be decisions of faith— 
they cannot be decisions of sight. 

« 

He also was willing to surrender the 
present tothe future. Indeed, as things | 
turned out, the day when he was to work 
deliverance for [srael was far away. He 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| had his long discipline in the desert be- 


fore he was ready to begin. He might | 
easily have argued that the path of | 
Pharaoh's house was the quickest’ to his 
end. Faith chose the slow road. 


% 


It chose, also, the moral rather than |__ His path spare. ang prevail’d, ] 


the material. “The ordinary matwhose 
principle is sight, not faith, thinks that 
the sure road is the road of political 
power. . He turns at once to legislation 
and government. To-day mony good 
men are so engaged, and they tell young 
men that this is the only way to produce 
better conditions. Moses had such an 
opportunity and rejected it. Not by a 
scepter, but by a divine spirit did he 
create and mould a nation. He became, 
indeed, a lawgiver and ruler over a 
great people, but only when he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing it on a basis of | 
faith, and not of power, when it became | 
a theocracy, not a republic or a monarchy | 


resting on secular principles and not on 
a divine faith and obedience. To use 
politics to-day for good ends is right and 
proper, but the example of Moses shows 
that there are other methods of influence 
as well... Charles G. Finney has left a | 
deeper influence on the nation than John | 
Quincy Adams or Franklin Pierce. 


% 


The authority which Moses rested | 
upon and by which he ruled men was a 
spiritual authority. He knew God bet- 
ter and trusted him more than other men, 
and God put in him the wisdom to guide | 
and the strength to command. Moses | 
trusted the grace of God and followed it. 
And he never sought to transmute this 
spiritual authority into any other kind. 
He set up no regal state. He acquired 
no wealth. Hesurrounded himself with 
no courtiers. He wrought by the truth | 
alone. ne 

% 


And he was never spoiled. by success 
He was known for his meek- 
ness and simplicity. He did not slip 
into the substitution of Moses-for God 
in his spirit or his thoughts. Once he 
forgot and was carried away, and acted 
as though he were doing himself what 
there was no power in him to do, save 
as the living God was that power. And 





not return to the nerve-destroying regu- | for this one step he paid dearly, though 


lar coffee tor any money.’ 

*: There's a Reason.” Read the famous 
little ** Health Classic,” ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


| with 


no bitterness... Too often power 
and success turn men’s heads; all who) 
disagree. with them are wrong. They! 


glory of the work which.God has given 

them to do, and whieh He afone has en- 

abled them do so so far as. they have 

done it worthily. It is “1” and ** we” 

and no more ‘‘God.” The little seen 

— supplants the great: invisible 
od. Not se with Moses. 


% 


What Tennyson wrote of the Duke of 
Wellington was far more true of Moses: 


‘* Remember him who led your hosts ; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your —- moulder on. the seaward 
wall ; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lower 

For ever silent ; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent ; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who 

. spoke ; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the 
hour, . 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power ; 

’ Who let the turbid streams of rumor flow 

Thro’ nest babbling world of high and 
Ow ; 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 

With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 

Who never spoke against a foe ; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one re- 





| John I. Blair Fou 


| THERE IS NO EXCUSE fr ony weloreate 


s yr. You'll 
: 4 | take it t ; cco MACK REAL Estat 
| begin to attribute to themselves the | COMPANY, 805 oo Bu 3 E 


buke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the 
Tignt. . 2. 


Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 


(Lesson for JUNE 23) JUNE 8, 1907 





Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes @ lowering of nervous tone, 


indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, 
headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alooholie.) 


supplies the nerve cells with health- 
giving life force, restores the strength 
and induces restful sleep without the 
use of dangerous drugs. An Ideal 
Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 

If your gi can’t supply you we will senda 


trial size » prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. ~ 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 




















Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting | 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, | 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has 


won 


Stat of Duty scaled 

Are close upon’ the shining table-lands 

To-which our God himself ‘is moon and | 
sun. 

Such was-he ; his work is dorie. 

But while the races of mankind endure 

Let his great example stand, 

Colossal, seen of every land. : . .”’ 


Sunday-schools have a sacred duty in giving 
children the correct Bible texts. A mistake 
learned in childhood generally holds through 
life. A religious life is started right by using the 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


The great scholars and preachers and peri- 
odicals of all denominations use and commend 
the American Standard Bible. 

Write for our free book, which gives full in- 
formation. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for 50 years 
37a East 18th Street, New York 
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The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC. CITY. 


and the new fireproof 
CHALFONTE 
| ...7is especially ianith dibibniats 
to supply the wants of ‘those 
who come to ‘secure them 
Write For Ilisteated Folder 





ae! _and Rates to 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Always Open ~ On the Beach 











SPENCERIAN 


To write easily and smoothly, wanta 
that’s even of point. mere ~ 


To get a pen that’s even of point, buy the 
@pencorian Pen. adie 


Madeof the best steel, by expert hand workers. 
seconds, T: 





Everyone perfect. Nc here’s a Spen- 
cerian Pen made for you. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent 
apon receipt of 6 cents in postage. . 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 











~ DIVINITY SCHOOL 








—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL | 
OF THEOLOGY. | 


Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 


Blairstown, New Jersey. | 
t m. Goth year. res for | 

any American College. New Buildings, Gymnasium, 
and Swi eae. Pool. Campus 60 acres.. Moderate 
rates. JOHNC. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Grants COURSES ‘at Home. Write Pres. 


. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. | 











small income if he is willing to do some dignifie 
hustling. We have a proposition to make to ambitious 
men in every community, whereby he can earn from 
$2,500 to $15,000 yearly. The business is.a secure and 
attractive one, and deserves your immediate inquiry. 
Write, and we wil] tell you the whole stor 





jiding, NEW YORK. 
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Pg hoe 





~ 
The City 


Sunday-School 


By Frank L. Brown 


Mr. Brown's practical booklet 
on the above subject contains a 
large number of printed forms, 
records, letters, and blanks, 
which Mr. Brown has used suc- 
cessfully in his Sunday-school 
—now the next to the largest in 
the world. Limp cover. 


Price, 25 cents, net. 
Order from your bookseller, or from 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 











1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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